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From  the  Editor 


Exploring  Our  Western  Quaker  Roots 


One  of  the  reasons  that  my  wife  and  I moved  to  Whittier  was  its  Quaker  history. 

Quakers  founded  the  town,  named  it  after  the  famous  Quaker  abolitionist  poet 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  and  conducted  their  first  meeting  for  worship  here  in  1887. 
Within  one  year,  Friends  began  collecting  money  to  found  a Quaker  academy  and 
college.  When  the  Whittier  land  boom  collapsed,  cash-strapped  Friends  had  to  delay 
their  plans.  But  they  did  not  give  up  their  dream.  Here’s  a description  of  what 
happened,  according  to  Whittier  historian  Rudy  Valdez: 

“Despite  financial  setbacks,  the  academy  actually  began  in  1891... This  bare-bones 
Friends  school  was  the  start  of  what  was  eventually  to  become  Whittier  College  but  it 
began  as  a grade  school.. ..With  Dr.  Coffin  leading  the  effort,  a site  was  secured,  funds 
raised,  and  by  1893  work  had  actually  begun  on  what  was  to  become  Founders  Hall. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  not  even  half  the  money  required  to  complete  the  project  was 
yet  in  hand.  Here  again,  apparently  inexhaustible  faith  sustained  the  community.  With 
volunteer  as  well  as  paid  help  the  site  was  cleared  and  graded,  the  foundation  laid  and 
actual  construction  started.” 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  It  took  “ten  years  of  poverty,  struggle,  doubts,  and 
setbacks”  before  “indomitable  Friends”  managed  to  secure  a charter  for  Whittier 
College.  Now  Whittier  College  is  one  of  the  two  historically  Quaker  colleges  on  the 
West  Coast. 

As  I read  this  bit  of  history,  I thought  about  our  dreams,  as  contemporary  Quakers. 
Do  we  have  the  “inexhaustible  faith”  needed  to  build  a Quaker  community  here  in  the 
West?  Are  we  willing  to  put  up  with  years  of  “poverty,  struggle,  doubts,  and 
setbacks”  in  order  to  provide  a Quaker  education,  and  a Quaker  vision,  for  our 
children  and  for  our  society?  (See  the  John  Woolman  School  insert  for  more  about 
current  educational  efforts.) 

Then  there’s  the  larger  question:  How  can  we  best  learn  from  our  Quaker  history? 
As  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  considers  whether  or  not  to  affiliate  with  Friends 
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General  Conference,  Ann  Stever,  clerk  of  NPYM,  reminds  us  that  Western  Friends 
have  always  been  fiercely  independent.  Chuck  Fager  paints  a lively  picture  of  Joel  and 
Hannah  Bean,  the  founders  of  Western  unprogrammed  Quakerism,  and  explains  why 
Western  Friends  don’t  like  to  be  entangled  with  theological  issues.  We  need  to  think 
about  (but  not  become  trapped  by)  our  past  as  we  plan  for  our  future. 

As  archivist  for  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  as  well  as  your  editor,  I am  looking  forward 
to  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  Quaker  historical  resources  at  Whittier  College 
and  sharing  them  with  you  when  appropriate.  One  of  the  first  discoveries  I made  is 
that  there  has  yet  to  be  written  a history  of  Western  unprogrammed  Friends  by  a 
liberal  Quaker! 

Next  year  will  be  the  70th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Friends  Bulletin.  This 
seems  like  a good  time  for  Friends  Bulletin  to  explore  our  Western  Quaker  roots  in 
some  depth.  To  paraphrase  British  politician  George  Walden,  a religion  “losing  touch 
with  its  own  history  is  like  an  old  man  losing  his  glasses,  a distressing  sight,  at  once 
vulnerable,  unsure,  and  easily  disoriented.” 

Since  losing  my  glasses  is  one  of  my  mid-life  foibles  (as  my  wife  can  tell  you),  this 
metaphor  vividly  speaks  to  my  condition.  All  of  us,  young  and  old,  need  some  sense 
of  where  we’ve  been  in  order  to  move  forward  with  clarity  and  confidence.  As  we 
approach  the  twenty-first  century,  I hope  that  exploring  our  Western  Quaker  roots  can 
help  us  to  regain  and  clarify  our  Quaker  vision. 


Laguna  Beach,  CA  92651 


Cover  art:  “Unknown  Quaker  Woman  ” by  Edith  Cooper,  Claremont  Meeting. 
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Western  Friends:  A History  of  Non-Alliance 


By  Ann  Stever, 

University  Meeting,  NPYM 

Friends  in  the  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  (NPYM)  are  seasoning  the 
question  of  whether  NPYM  should  affili- 
ate with  Friends  General  Conference 
(FGC).  At  Steering  Committee  in  Octo- 
ber, 1997,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
provide  some  history  about  NPYM  affili- 
ation with  Quaker  bodies. 

The  history  of  West  Coast  unpro- 
grammed Friends  in  general  is  relevant  to 
a consideration  of  NPYM  affiliation  with 
FGC.  We  come  from  “independent” 
stock.  Friends  here  wanted  to  be  free  of 
the  fights  and  separations  among  Friends 
which  were  so  painful  in  the  mid  to  late 
1800s.  Joel  Bean  (originally  from  New 
England)  and  Hannah  Bean  (originally 
from  Philadelphia)  were  recorded  minis- 
ters in  Iowa.  Joel  had  been  Presiding 
Clerk  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  in  1867 
and  again  in  1877.  The  Beans  tried  to 
oppose  the  division  of  Iowa  YM  in  1877, 
believing  that  Friends  should  not  sepa- 
rate, based  on  doctrine.  They  finally  gave 
up  and  moved  in  1882  to  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, “to  retire  if  possible  from  the  con- 
flict.” The  San  Jose  Meeting  was  part  of 
Iowa  YM,  and  soon  the  Beans  had  to 
leave  that,  because  they  did  not  want  to 
worship  under  the  guidance  of  a pastor. 
They  and  like-minded  Friends  formed  a 
worship  group  and  built  a meetinghouse 
in  1885.  In  1889  they  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  California  as  College  Park  Quar- 
terly Park  Association  of  Friends,  inde- 
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pendent  of  any  Quarterly  or  Yearly 
Meeting. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  Friends 
nationally  formed  two  groups  of  Yearly 
Meetings.  The  groups  were  based  on 
major  theological  differences  and  divi- 
sions. In  1900  the  Hicksite 
(unprogrammed,  liberal)  Friends 
formed  FGC  and  in  1902,  the  Gumeyite 
or  Orthodox  Friends  formed  Five  Years 
Meeting  which  changed  its  name  in 
1965  to  Friends  United  Meeting. 
(Currently  there  are  two  other  groups — 
Conservative  Friends  and  Friends 


Evangelical  International.) 

Here’s  the  family  tree  of  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting: 

• 1889 — College  Park  Association 
formed  by  those  who  worshipped  on 
the  “basis  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  all  members  and 
attenders  free  to  participate  vocally 
in  Meeting  under  a sense  of  God’s 
presence.” 

• 1931 — Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Friends  formed  from  College  Park 
Association,  to  include  all  unpro- 
grammed Meetings  in  the  West. 

• 1946 — Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
formed  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation. It  extended  from  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  to  Mexico 
City,  from  Denver  through  Hawaii 
and  beyond. 

• 1972 — North  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing set  off  from  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  Western  Friends  have  cherished 
their  independence.  From  its  formation, 
NPYM  did  not  affiliate  with  any  other 
Quaker  bodies,  but  wanted  to  be  in 
friendly  relationships  with  all  Quakers. 
IN  NPYM’s  first  year,  it  cooperated  with 
Northwest  YM  (the  Evangelical  YM  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho)  in  a 
Faith  and  Life  Conference.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  NPYM  affiliated  first  with 
Friends  World  Committee  (FWCC)  and 

(“  Western  Friends,  ” continued  on  p.  99) 


PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Eric  Moon  (510)  841-5471 
2314  Eighth  St,  #B,  Berkeley,  CA  94710 
Assistant  Clerk:  Margaret  Mossman 
(510)433-9930 

PO  Box  12806,  Berkeley,  CA  94712-3806 
Treasurer:  Phyllis  Jones  (916)  223-5405 
PO  Box  493599,  Redding,  CA  96049 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Co-Clerks: 

Lisa  Vura-Weis,  26519  Beaumont  Ave, 
Redlands,  CA  (909)  796-6329 
Michael  Eastwood 
PO  Box  86, 

Redway,  CA  95560 
(707)923-9109 
eastwood  @ northcoast.com 

NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Ann  Stever  (206)  323-7185 
118  37th  Ave, 

Seattle,  WA  98122 


Steering  Committee  Clerk: 

Madeline  Moore  (503)  287-8675 
2227  NE  18th  Ave, 

Portland,  OR  97212  madmoore@aol.com 

Treasurer: 

Sylvie  McGee  (206)  361-8031 
12525  17th  Ave  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98125 
sylvie@eskimo.com 
Junior  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Robin  Mulford  (541-688-0155) 

3836  Souza  Ave, 

Eugene,  OR  97404 

Anna  Roberts  (406-721-1475) 

204  Beverly  Ave, 

Missoula,  MI  59801 
Young  Friends  Contact  Person: 

Elinor  Jordan  (206)  726-6115 
901  19th  Ave, 

Seattle,  WA  98122-4530 
Secretary: 

Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 
2342  N 50th  St, 

Seattle,  WA  98103  dialex@scn.org 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 


Presiding  Clerk:  Penny  Thron-Webber 
6739  Montview  Blvd, 

Denver,  CO  80207 
(303)  377-4059 

Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Hal  Wright 

731 1 S Marion  St, 

Littleton,  CO  80122  (303)  795-9608 
Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder 
715  E 400  N, 

Wellsville,  UT  84339  faschroe@cc.usu.edu 
(801)  245-4523 

Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Maya  Wright 
2455  Race  St, 

Denver,  CO  80205 
David  Wright 
7311  S Marion  St, 

Littleton,  Co  80 1 22  (303)  795-9608 
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("Western  Friends , ” cont.  from  p.  98) 

then  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee (AFSC).  All  of  these  organizations 
reach  across  the  divisions  among  Friends. 

Between  1980-82,  NPYM  considered 
whether  to  accept  an  invitation  from  FGC 
to  explore  an  experimental  associate  mem- 
bership. At  that  time,  some  Friends  felt  that 
if  we  considered  any  kind  of  membership 
in  FGC,  we  could  consider  FUM  as  well. 
We  discovered  that  membership  in  FUM 
involved  agreement  with  statements  of 
faith  that  we  could  not  make  as  a yearly 
meeting.  At  that  time,  we  agreed  we  should 
not  join  any  group  which  represented  one 
of  the  divisions  among  Friends. 

In  the  1990s  there  has  been  further 
movement  to  reach  across  the  divisions 
among  Friends.  In  1992,  NPYM  was  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Western  Gathering  of 
Friends,  a conference  which  drew  Friends 
from  the  three  independent  YM’s,  from  the 
three  Evangelical  Meetings  and  from  Cana- 
dian YM,  which  holds  dual  membership  in 
FGC  and  FUM.  In  1995  and  1997  there 
have  been  the  first  and  second  Pacific 
Northwest  Women’s  Theological  Confer- 
ences, with  women  from  NPYM,  North- 
west YM,  and  Canadian  YM.  Many 
Friends  in  NPYM  continue  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  the  organizations  which  bridge 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  □ 


Ann  Stever  has  worked  with  the  AFSC,  in 
volunteer  or  staff  capacity,  since  1965. 
Divorced  after  35  years  of  marriage,  she  plans 
to  marry  her  partner,  Dorsey  Green,  under  care 
of  University  Meeting  on  May,  9,  1998.  She  is 
one  of  four  "parental  units,  ” along  with  Mar- 
garet Sorrel  and  Lynn  Waddington,  for  Dorsey 
and  Margaret’s  two  boys,  Ethan  and  Brendan. 
She  also  has  three  adult  children  of  her  own,  all 
living  in  the  Seattle  area. 


“The  History  of  Splitsville  Friends  Meeting”  is  from  Stan  Banker’s  Quaker  Lite — A 
99%  Less  Filling  Look  at  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  This  book  is  available  for 
$8.95  and  checks  may  be  made  out  and  sent  to:  The  Lite  Company,  12416  Stone 
Drive,  Indianapolis,  IN  46236. 


Friends  General  Conference  Minute  of  Purpose 

Friends  General  Conference  is  a Quaker  organization  in  the  unprogrammed  tradition  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
which  primarily  serves  affiliated  yearly  and  monthly  meetings.  It  is  our  experience  that: 

® Faith  is  based  on  direct  experience  of  God. 

• Our  lives  witness  to  this  experience  individually  and  corporately. 

• By  answering  that  of  God  in  everyone,  we  build  and  sustain  inclusive  community. 

Friends  General  Conference  provides  resources  and  opportunities  that  educate  and  invite  members  and  attenders  to 
experience,  individually  and  corporately,  God’s  living  presence,  and  to  discern  and  follow  God’s  leadings.  Friends  General 
Conference  reaches  out  to  seekers  and  to  other  religious  bodies  inside  and  outside  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

To  request  a copy  of  the  FGC  Bookstore  Catalog,  or  to  order  materials,  call  1-800-966-4556  between  9:00  AM  and  4:30 
PM  Eastern  time. 
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Why  Should  NPYM  Affiliate  With  Friends  General  Conference? 


By  Bruce  Birchard 
General  Secretary, 

Friends  General  Conference 

Why  should  Friends  in  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  consider  affiliat- 
ing with  Friends  General  Conference 
(FGC)?  I was  asked  by  clerk  Ann  Stever 
to  respond  to  this  question  last  year  when 
NPYM  first  decided  to  consider  this  pos- 
sibility. 

It’s  a good  question.  Any  decision 
about  affiliation,  or  some  closer  connec- 
tion to  FGC,  must  be  made  by  members 
of  NPYM  only  after  an  extensive  period 
of  careful  discernment.  But  we  at  FGC 
have  some  thoughts  about  what  might  be 
gained  by  such  a connection.  After  all, 
fourteen  yearly  meetings  and  regional  as- 
sociations of  Friends,  including  some 
32,000  Friends  in  650  monthly  meetings 
and  worship  groups,  are  currently  affili- 
ated with  FGC. 

In  1996,  the  FGC  Central  Committee — 
164  Friends,  the  majority  of  them  ap- 
pointed by  affiliated  yearly  meetings — 
approved  a Minute  of  Purpose  for  FGC 
(see  sidebar  on  p.  99).  FGC  exists  to 
serve  Friends  meetings,  individual 
Friends  and,  hopefully,  the  Spirit  which 
unites  us.  Our  four  major  goals  for  the 
next  five  years  are:  1)  to  help  in  the 
spiritual  nurture  of  Friends;  2)  to  nurture 
meetings  and  worship  groups,  with  a spe- 
cial concern  for  small  and  isolated  bodies 
of  Friends;  3)  to  build  and  sustain  an 
extended,  loving  community  of  Friends, 
and  4)  to  communicate  and  educate  re- 
garding Quaker  faith  and  practice. 

FGC  is  best  known  for  its  annual  Gath- 
ering of  Friends,  a week-long  conference 
featuring  speakers,  workshops,  worship, 
music,  dance,  interest  centers  (e.g.  for 
women.  Friends  of  color,  Friends  for  Les- 
bian and  Gay  Concerns,  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  Unity  with  Nature...),  field  trips, 
morning  and  evening  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  young  Friends,  plus  much  fel- 
lowship and  fun.  These  have  been  held  on 
college  campuses  in  many  parts  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  but  no 
farther  west  than  Oklahoma  or  Min- 
nesota. Many  western  Friends  have  at- 
tended these  Gatherings,  and  some  very 


preliminary  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  possibility  of  some  day  holding  a 
Gathering  in  the  western  third  of  the 
continent. 

The  FGC  Bookstore  is  also  well- 
known  among  Friends,  including  west- 
ern Friends,  who  make  up  nearly  one 
quarter  of  those  placing  orders  for 
books,  pamphlets  and  materials.  FGC 
produces  an  annual  48-page,  annotated 
mail-order  catalog  of  700  titles  by, 
about,  and  of  interest  to  Friends.  For 
decades,  FGC  has  been  producing  cur- 
ricula and  materials  for  First  Day 
School  programs,  especially  for  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  FGC  also  pro- 
vides training  and  over-the-phone  assis- 
tance to  FDS  teachers  and  planners. 

Following  a four-year  process  of 
“discernment  and  long-term  planning,” 
FGC  is  undertaking  or  considering  new 
initiatives  to  provide  more  direct  ser- 
vices to  meetings.  Of  particular  note  is 
the  new  “Traveling  Ministries  Pro- 
gram.” With  the  assistance  of  an  experi- 
enced committee  and  a full-time  staff 
coordinator,  this  program  will  connect 
meetings  which  have  particular  needs 
with  volunteer  resource  people.  These 
volunteers  are  Friends  who  are  able  to 
travel  to  lead  retreats,  facilitate  work- 
shops, or,  in  some  cases,  share  in  the 
spiritual  and  community  life  of  Friends 
in  one  area  for  several  days,  weeks,  or 
even  months.  This  is  a way  to  bring 
seasoned  Friends  to  meetings  which 
seek  such  “seasoning.” 

So,  why  might  Friends  in  NPYM 
consider  affiliation  with  FGC?  These 
are  a few  possible  reasons: 

• To  encourage  FGC  to  plan  an  annual 
Gathering  or  other  FGC-sponsored 
event(s)  in  the  West. 

• To  open  up  possibilities  for  support 
from  the  new  Traveling  Ministries 
Program,  making  it  easier  for  meet- 
ings to  connect  with  experienced 
Friends  who  are  willing  to  travel  and 
assist  them. 

• To  assume  a share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  governance  of  FGC,  which 
provides  services  for  unprogrammed 
Friends  and  meetings  in  North 
America. 


• In  the  process,  to  get  to  know  some 
of  the  several  hundred  Friends  who 
serve  on  FGC  committees,  sharing 
worship,  experiences,  and  learning 
from  one  another. 

In  sum,  FGC  connects  Friends,  one  to 
another.  When  Friends  come  together, 
seeking  a shared  experience  of  God,  we 
open  ourselves  to  God’s  mysterious 
power.  FGC’s  purpose  is,  simply  put,  to 
bring  Friends  together  in  God’s  presence 
and  to  nurture  the  vitality  and  growth  that 
ensues. 

At  the  7/18/97  meeting  of  the  NPYM 
Steering  Committee,  I suggested  several 
steps  that  NPYM  and  FGC  could  con- 
sider short  of  formal  affiliation: 

1 . NPYM  could  appoint  an  observer  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  FGC’s  Central 
Committee  in  October. 

2.  NPYM  Friends  could  charter  a bus  to 
drive  to  the  1998  Gathering  of 
Friends  in  River  Falls,  Wisconsin — 
possibly  of  particular  interest  to 
young  Friends. 

3.  Work  with  FGC  to  plan  a three-day 
conference  on  a topic  of  mutual  in- 
terest, to  be  held  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  for  Friends  from  all  over 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

4.  Arrange  for  a consignment  of  books 
and  materials  from  the  FGC  Book- 
store to  be  put  on  sale  during 
NPYM’s  annual  sessions. 

5.  Provide  a list  of  members  so  that 
FGC  could  send  copies  of  the  FGC 
Bookstore  Catalog  and  the  Advance 
Program  for  the  annual  Gathering  of 
Friends  to  every  household. 

Yearly  Meetings  and  Associations  Af- 
filiated with  FGC:  Baltimore,  Canadian, 
Central  Alaska  Friends  Conference,  Illi- 
nois, Lake  Erie,  New  England,  New 
York,  Northern,  Ohio  Valley,  Philadel- 
phia, Piedmont  Friends  Fellowship, 
South  Central,  Southeastern,  Southern 
Appalachian. □ 
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By  Chuck  Fager 


Historical  currents  com- 
bined with  their  character 
to  make  of  the  Beans  perhaps 
the  key  figures,  indeed  the 
founders,  of  the  modem  lib- 
eral Quaker  ethos.  “Beanite 
Quakerism”  is  the  term 
coined  by  Geoffrey  Kaiser,  a 
penetrating  amateur  Quaker 
historian,  to  describe  the  mod- 
em liberal  branch  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  once  their  role  is 
clear,  the  accuracy  of  the  term 
should  be  evident.  Joel  was  a 
New  England  Friend,  and 
Hannah  a Philadelphian,  but 
they  left  the  East  for  a farm  in 
West  Branch,  Iowa,  in  the  late 
1850s.  There  they  settled  into 
a rapidly  growing  Quietist 
Quaker  community,  and 
within  ten  years,  they  had 
been  chosen  as  clerks  of 
Iowa’s  Men’s  and  Women’s  Yearly 
Meetings,  respectively.  They  also  trav- 
eled in  the  ministry,  to  Hawaii  in  the 
west,  and  east  to  England,  New  and  Old, 
where  they  came  to  be  widely  respected 
as  ministers. 

So  far,  so  good.  Then  in  the  1870s, 
revivalism  came  to  Iowa  Friends. 

The  early  revivalist  Friends  insisted 
that  the  older,  Conservative  Quakerism 
was  spiritually  asleep,  or  even  comatose, 
and  needed  to  be  shaken  up.  Many 
younger  Friends  agreed:  they  complained 
that  Quietist  worship  was  dominated  ei- 
ther by  an  idolatry  of  increasingly  empty 
silence,  or  by  the  too-often  repetitive  and 
dry  preaching  of  elderly  elders. 

At  first  the  Beans  were  sympathetic, 
despite  their  basically  Quietist  prefer- 
ences. Joel  Bean  wrote  approvingly  in 
1870  that  in  the  Iowa  revival  “The  Lord’s 
work  is  progressing  in  many  localities 
and  deepening  in  many  hearts.  A true 
work  of  grace  was  begun,  and  has  been 
carried  forward.” 

But  on  returning  home  after  another 


doctrine  and  practice. 

Doctrinally,  the  re- 
vivalists vehemently  re- 
jected the  Quaker  notion 
of  a universal,  saving  In- 
ner Light,  declaring  that 
the  Spirit  dwelt  only  in 
those  Christians  who  had 
been  properly  saved  and 
sanctified. 

They  were  also  relent- 
less in  their  demands  for 
ever  more  emotional 
worship,  programmed 
services,  paid  pastors, 
and  the  necessity  for  a 
“second  blessing”  experi- 
ence after  conversion, 
which  they  insisted 
would  completely 
cleanse  the  soul  of  any 
sinfulness  and  fill  it  with 

Left  to  right:  Joel  Bean,  Elizabeth  Miles  (Joel’s  sister),  Elizabeth  Bean  permanent,  instant,  total 
(Joel’s  mother),  James  Bean  (Joel’s  brother),  and  Mary  Tebbetts  (sister  of  holiness. 

Joel’s  wife  Hannah).  From  In  Memory  of  Mary  H.  Tebbetts:  A Sketch  by  Such  “sanctification” 
Joel  Bean.  From  the  Quaker  Archives  at  Whittier  College.  and  its  doctrinal  baggage 

brought  exaltation  to 


Joel  and  Hannah  Bean 
fled  Iowa's  dogmatic 
Quaker  revivalists 
to  plant  the  first  seeds  of 
unprogrammed  worship 
in  San  Jose,  California 


long  trip  to  England  in  the  mid- 1870s, 
when  revivalism  had  intensified  and 
incorporated  a new  call  for  “sanct- 
ification” or  “holiness,”  the  Beans  be- 
gan to  have  doubts.  Still,  they  stuck 
with  their  meeting,  and  when,  in  1877, 
the  bulk  of  the  Quietist  Friends  seceded 
to  form  a rival  Iowa  Conservative 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  Beans  declined  to 
join  it. 

They  stayed  because  they  strongly 
disliked  separations.  But  as  holiness 
revivalism  advanced,  they  came  to  dis- 
like it  even  more,  both  in  terms  of 


many  individuals,  but  left  division  in  its 
wake  wherever  it  appeared  among 
Friends.  For  awhile  the  Beans  hoped  to 
moderate  the  revivalist  impact  on  their 
beloved  yearly  meeting,  or  at  least  their 
own  West  Branch  meeting. 

But  no  way.  The  revivalists  consti- 
tuted a new  leadership  cadre,  they  were 
on  a roll,  and  they  were  determined  to 
take  over  and  remake  the  yearly  meeting 
in  their  image.  And  so  they  did,  even 
reviving  Bean’s  home  meeting  in  West 
Branch  in  1880.  David  Updegraff,  a lead- 
ing revivalist,  declared  the  process  a 
complete  success;  but  it  left  the  meeting 
deeply  divided  and  demoralized. 

The  Beans  were  now  isolated  in  their 
own  home  town,  and  felt  that  the  revivals 
had  turned  Iowa  Quakerism  into  some- 
thing alien.  After  considerable  hesitation, 
Joel  Bean  poured  out  his  concerns  on 
paper  and  sent  them  to  a journal,  the 
“British  Friend,”  which  published  them 
under  the  title,  “The  Issue,”  early  in 
1881. 

In  “The  Issue”  Bean  deplored  the  out- 

( “Beanites,  ” continued  on  page  102) 
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come  of  the  revivals,  which  he  saw  as 
turning  Iowa  Quakerism  entirely  away 
from  the  essentials  of  traditional  Quak- 
erism. In  another  article,  “The  Light 
Within,”  he  defended  Friends’  traditional 
Christian  universalist  understanding  of 
this  idea. 

“The  Issue”  was  something  of  a mani- 
festo, and  became  a rallying  point  for  the 
growing  number  of  Quaker  opponents  of 
revivalism.  It  was  widely  reprinted  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Quietist 
Friends  acclaimed  it;  but  to  the  new  Iowa 
holiness  leaders,  it  was  treachery  pure 
and  simple.  And  they  weren’t  about  to 
put  up  with  that. 

The  axe  fell  at  Iowa’s  1881  yearly 
meeting  sessions.  Bean  and  “The  Issue” 
were  bitterly  denounced,  and  revivalism 
was  fully  endorsed.  Only  an  eloquent 
plea  by  Hannah  Bean  stopped  a move  to 
censure  her  husband. 

The  Beans  left  the  session  in  shock, 
their  influence  in  the  body  clearly  at  an 
end.  They  could  feel  that  the  momentum 
of  the  revival  was  likely  to  end  in  further 
separations,  and  even  now  they  drew 
back  from  this  prospect.  “We  need 
change  and  rest,”  Joel  wrote  to  a friend  in 
Indiana.  And  within  a year,  the  Beans  had 
sold  their  farm  and  headed  for  California. 

Not  long  after  they  left,  their  West 
Branch  meeting  broke  apart. 

They  settled  in  San  Jose,  where  they 
organized  a new  meeting,  under  the  care 
of  their  old  Quarter  in  Iowa,  and  wor- 
shipped in  their  accustomed  Quietist 
fashion. 

This  ought  to  be  the  end  of  the  story. 
But  the  revivalist  authorities  would  not 
leave  them  in  peace. 

They  redrew  the  yearly  meeting  bor- 
ders and  placed  the  Beans’  new  meeting 
in  a different,  much-revived  quarter. 
Then  they  sent  two  revivalists  to  see  that 
the  new  meeting  was  properly  sanctified. 
This  precipitated  a split  in  the  small 
group;  Joel  Bean  and  his  supporters  then 
built  a new  meetinghouse  for  the  Quietist 
remnant,  and  applied  for  recognition  as 
the  College  Park  Meeting. 

But  Iowa’s  new  ruler’s  scented  heresy. 
They  sent  Bean’s  group  a list  of  six  ques- 
tions, to  which  they  demanded  yes  or  no 
answers.  Among  the  questions  were: 

“Second — Do  you  unite  with  the  Dec- 
laration of  Faith  in  the  revised  Book  of 
Discipline  of.. .[Iowa]  Yearly  Meeting?” 

“Fourth — We  ask  in  particular.  Do  you 


believe  in  the  statement. ..[in  the  new 
Iowa]  Book  of  Discipline,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  only  in  the  righteous?” 
Most  of  the  Bean  group’s  answers 
were  deemed  evasive,  but  the  answer  to 
the  fourth  question  was  a red  flag.  It 
was: 

“We  have  never  heard  the  expression 
used  in  teaching  by  any  of  our  members 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  ‘dwells’  in  the  un- 
righteous. That  the  light  and  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  in  all  men  is  believed  and 
taught.” 

Iowa’s  response  to  such  flagrant  un- 
soundness was  to  lay  the  meeting  down. 
But  since  the  Beans  had  built  the  meet- 
inghouse, the  yearly  meeting  couldn’t 
stop  them  from  gathering  in  it,  and 
attendance  grew.  Reports  of  the  Iowa 
action  drew  numerous  denunciations 
from  Eastern  and  British  Friends. 


In  the  long  sad  history  of 
Quaker  schisms.  College  Park 
was  a novelty:  it  was  not 
thought  of  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  yearly  meeting.  Rather, 
its  attenders  were  to  retain 
their  membership  in  whatever 
yearly  meetings 
they  hailed  from,  if  any; 

College  Park  was  to  be 
a vehicle  for  joint 
worship  and  fellowship, 
rather  than 
a disciplinary  center. 

The  lowans  were  not  troubled  by 
these  effusions  from  the  unsanctified. 
And  in  1892,  when  it  introduced  a list 
of  doctrinal  questions  for  all  its  minis- 
ters to  answer,  the  Beans’  answers  were 
judged  unsound  and  the  next  year  they 
were  deposed  as  ministers. 

There  was  an  international  outcry 
against  the  Iowa  action;  a letter  de- 
nouncing their  “inquisitorial”  proceed- 
ings, signed  by  400  Friends,  was  circu- 
lated widely  as  a pamphlet.  But  the 
revivalists  were  secure  in  their  position; 
and  a few  years  later,  the  Beans  were 
dropped  from  membership  entirely 
when  the  lowans  purged  their  rolls  of 
“inactive”  members. 


Following  news  of  this  action,  the 
Beans  were  readmitted  to  membership  by 
Joel’s  home  meeting  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  their  ministry  recognized.  More  im- 
portant, though,  was  what  they  then  did 
in  San  Jose. 

In  1889  their  meeting  was  reorganized 
as  an  independent  corporation,  the  Col- 
lege Park  Association  of  Friends. 

Thus  the  Beans,  who  despised  separa- 
tion and  wanted  only  to  preserve  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  essential  and 
ancient  traditions  of  Quakerism,  perforce 
became  separatists  and  innovators. 

In  the  long  sad  history  of  Quaker 
schisms,  College  Park  was  a novelty:  it 
was  not  thought  of  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  yearly  meeting.  Rather,  its  attenders 
were  to  retain  their  membership  in  what- 
ever yearly  meetings  they  hailed  from,  if 
any;  College  Park  was  to  be  a vehicle  for 
joint  worship  and  fellowship,  rather  than 
a disciplinary  center.  The  later  evolution 
of  the  Beans’  religious  thought  has  not 
yet  been  traced  in  detail  by  scholars, 
though  the  Beans,  as  much  as  any  20th 
Century  American  Friends,  deserve  a 
full-fledged  biography.  Yet  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  they  came  to  feel  that  where 
doctrine  is  concerned,  less  is  more. 

This  is  shown  in  the  College  Park  As- 
sociation’s purpose  statement,  which  was 
a mere  three  sentences  long:  “To  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  Christianity  and 
morality  and  to  disseminate  religious  and 
moral  principles.”  To  hold  property;  and 
“To  maintain  a meeting  for  worship  of 
the  Society  of  Friends”  in  their  meeting- 
house. 

A later  statement  of  its  “Discipline” 
was  longer — five  whole  sentences,  a total 
of  122  words;  the  section  on  “Doctrine” 
stated,  in  full: 

“Friends  believe  in  the  continuing  real- 
ity of  the  living  Christ,  available  to  all 
seeking  souls.” 

Other  sections  specifically  declared  its 
worship  to  be  unprogrammed,  nonpas- 
toral and  open  to  all,  and  named  an  im- 
perative to  social  witness. 

Such  sentiments  may  sound  like  bro- 
mides to  today’s  liberal  Quaker  reader, 
particularly  the  large  majority  who  are 
innocent  of  the  historical  background. 
But  seen  in  context,  the  Discipline’s  in- 
tentional contrast  with  the  pastoral  holi- 
ness revivalism  of  Iowa  and  its  evangeli- 
cal offspring  bodies  (such  as  Friends 
Church  Southwest,  which  was  also  begot- 
(“ Beanites,  ” continued  on  page  103) 
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ten  by  Iowa)  is  apparent. 

San  Jose  was  not  exactly  on  the  beaten 
track  of  Quakerism  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. But  the  international  prestige  of  the 
Beans  made  College  Park  a magnet  for 
ministers  and  intellectual  Friends  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  College  Park  also 
proved  fortunate  in  attracting  distinguished 
visitors  from  nearby  Stanford  University, 
including  a classics  professor,  Augustus 
Murray,  and  a student  named  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Thirty  years  later,  when  Herbert  Hoover 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
asked  the  now  retired  professor  Murray  to 
come  to  Washington  as  an  informal 
“chaplain”;  Hoover  also  saw  to  it  that  a 
new  meetinghouse  was  built  in  Washing- 
ton, which  would  be  suitable  for  the  chief 
executive  to  attend. 

By  then,  the  Beans  were  dead,  but  the 
Friends  Meeting  of  Washington  was  only 
one  of  their  many  spiritual/organizational 
offspring.  Numerous  unaffiliated  meetings 
had  sprung  up  in  the  West,  loosely  affili- 
ated with  College  Park.  And  in  other  re- 
gions, new  liberal  meetings  were  being 
formed,  populated  mainly  by  convinced 
Friends,  on  a similarly  independent  or 
“united”  basis. 

The  character  of  this  movement  was 
shaped  in  large  measure  by  Joel  Bean’s 
granddaughter,  Anna  Cox,  and  her  hus- 
band, Howard  Brinton.  Between  them  the 
Brintons  helped  the  College  Park  Associa- 
tion face  up  to  what  it  now  was,  a yearly 
meeting  in  all  but  name,  becoming  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1947,  and  the  “mother 
church”  of  three  independent  liberal  yearly 
meetings  in  the  western  part  of  the  U.S. 

The  Brintons  were  similarly  influential 
in  the  east,  when  they  directed  Pendle  Hill 
near  Philadelphia  from  1938  to  1952.  There 
they  were  actively  involved  in  the  move- 
ment to  reunite  the  two  branches  of 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  sundered 
for  over  a century,  on  a doctrinal  basis 
that,  in  essence,  is  much  like  that  of 
College  Park. 

In  these  developments — Herbert 
Hoover  at  a united  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Brintons’  work  on  yearly 
meeting  construction  and  reconstruc- 
tion on  both  coasts,  is  seen  the  breadth 
of  “Beanite”  influence  among  liberal 
Friends. 

We  can  also  see  that  underlying  this 
stream  there  is  a definite,  albeit  rarely 
stated,  theological  perspective,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  make  up  much  of  the 

Given  their  obscurity  today, 
to  speak  of  "Beanite 
Quakerism"  sounds  to 
many  liberal  Friends  like  a 
joke,  perhaps  a clumsy  pun 
on  the  vegetarians  among  us. 
But  to  an  increasing  number 
who  know  something  of  its 
history,  the  term  is  one  to 
be  repeated  with  pride. 

And  gratitude. 


ethos  of  contemporary  liberal  Quak- 
erism: The  universalism  of  their  belief 
in  the  Inner  Light;  finding  the  measure 
of  authenticity  in  the  practice  of  wor- 
ship and  witness,  rather  than  adherence 
to  theological  formulas  or  emotional 
experiences;  the  insistence  on  a free 
ministry,  equally  available  to  all;  a 
fiercely  congregational  polity,  with 
“higher”  structures  kept  to  a minimum 
and  restricted  to  cooperative  and  con- 
sultative functions;  and,  though  it  was 
not  part  of  the  College  Park  Discipline, 
an  emphasis  on  the  magnetic  effects  of 


personal  example  and  contact,  “letting 
your  life  preach,”  as  the  proper  basis  for 
congregational  growth  or  “evangelism.” 

Each  of  these  elements  deserves  fuller 
treatment  than  they  can  be  given  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  emphases  did 
not  fall  from  the  sky;  nor  were  they  in- 
vented by  some  New  Age  liberal.  Instead, 
while  they  speak  to  the  condition  of 
many,  we  can  see  how  they  were  forged 
from  the  trials  and  trauma  undergone  by 
Joel  and  Hannah  Bean  over  forty  years, 
as  they  labored  to  cope  with  a revival 
movement  which  swept  away  virtually 
everything  that  Quakerism  had  meant  to 
them,  and  to  many  others,  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years. 

Given  their  obscurity  today,  to  speak 
of  “Beanite  Quakerism”  sounds  to  many 
liberal  Friends  like  a joke,  perhaps  a 
clumsy  pun  on  the  vegetarians  among  us. 
But  to  an  increasing  number  who  know 
something  of  its  history,  the  term  is  one 
to  be  repeated  with  pride. 

And  gratitude. 
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Lilies  of  the  Field 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field , 
how  they  grow: 

They  neither  spin  nor  sow; 

Yet  no  ruler  was  arrayed 
like  one  of  these. 

Consider  the  colors  in  the  sky 
As  each  day ’s  end  rolls  by: 

No  human  art  was  more  designed  to  please. 
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Consider  the  birds  that  soar  above: 
God  lofts  them  up  with  love 
all  of  their  days. 

Relax,  let  the  treasures  go; 

Far  more  pleasure  you  may  know 

Letting  God  be  your  everlight. 

— Margaret  Fruth 
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About  the  authors: 

Margaret  Fruth,  Margaret  Fruth,  a pub- 
lished poet  who  attends  Palo  Alto  Meet- 
ing, has  a concern  about  inclusive  lan- 
guage in  hymns  and  other  religious  dis- 
course. She  has  edited  about  350  hymns, 
and  has  led  workshops  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  & elsewhere. 

Chuck  Fager,  Quaker  joumalist/mystery 
writer/gadfly,  and  former  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  has  written  extensively  about 
Western  Friends  and  their  concerns,  in- 
cluding Marge  Abbott,  Jim  Corbett, 
Southwest  Yearly  Meeting,  “Realign- 
ment,” etc.  This  essay  on  the  Beans  ap- 
peared in  Without  Apology:  The  Heroes, 
The  Heritage,  and  the  Hopes  of  Liberal 
Quakerism  (Kimo  Press,  PO  Box  82, 
Bellefonte  PA  16823).  His  most  recent 
work  is  an  expose  of  Quaker  insurance 
and  investment  scandals  which  can  be 
found  in  an  on-line  version  of  Friendly 
Letter  at  http://www.afriendlyletter.com. 
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Report  from  the  Front  Lines  in  Kosovo 


By  David  Harts ough, 

San  Francisco  Meeting  (PYM) 


[When  David  Hartsough  was  arrested 
in  Kosovo  along  with  five  other  peace 
activists  on  March  22,  it  became  inter- 
national news  (see  p.  106).  In  this  re- 
port David  shares  aspects  of  this  story 
that  the  news  media  has  tended  to  ig- 
nore: the  active  nonviolence  movement 
in  Kosovo  (or  Kosova,  as  the  Albanians 
call  it). — Editor .] 

Much  media  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  six  of 
us  American  members  of  a 
Peaceworkers  delegation  who 
spent  three  days  in  prison  in 
Kosovo.  But  we  believe  that 
the  attention  should  rather  be 
on  the  much  larger  jail  called 
Kosovo,  in  which  two  million 
Albanians  reside,  and  to  the 
massive  nonviolent  move- 
ment there  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people — stu- 
dents, old  people,  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are 
courageously  resisting  the  op- 
pression and  violence  of  the  Milosevic 
regime. 

Peaceworkers  is  a nongovernmental 
organization  which  works  to  support 
peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  in  places 
such  as  Chiapas  and  Tabasco,  Mexico,  as 
well  as  in  Kosovo,  Yugoslavia.  We  trav- 
eled to  Pristina,  the  capital  of  Serbia’s 
southern  province  of  Kosovo,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  leaders  of  the  nonviolent  move- 
ment. While  there,  we  met  with  a wide 
variety  of  people  and  groups  in  both  the 
Albanian  and  Serbian  communities. 

We  were  appalled  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Albanians  have  to  live. 
Eighty-five  percent  are  unemployed. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  school 
and  university  buildings,  so  they  meet  in 
homes  and  store  fronts  under  poor  condi- 
tions. The  medical  facilities  have  been 
closed  to  the  Albanians,  and  the  police 


threaten,  beat  and  even  kill  Albanians, 
just  for  being  Albanians.  Recently  there 
have  been  massacres  by  police  of  vil- 
lagers in  the  Drenica  region  in  which 
over  80  people  were  killed.  For  Alba- 
nian population  this  represents  an  inten- 
sified reign  of  terror  in  which  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  is  safe.  The  police, 
military,  courts  and  the  official  media 
are  all  controlled  by  the  Belgrade  Ser- 
bian government. 

What  is  historic  and  newsworthy, 
we  believe,  is  the  response  of  most 
Albanians,  who  have  opted  for  nonvio- 
lent resistance.  For  the  past  eight  years 


they  have  engaged  in  passive  nonvio- 
lent non-cooperation  with  the  Serbian 
authorities.  They  have  have  developed 
parallel  schools  meeting  in  private 
homes  and  storefronts,  as  well  as 
health  clinics,  and  even  a parallel  gov- 
ernment which  collects  voluntary  taxes 
to  fund  the  parallel  schools  and  health 
care  system. 

Since  last  October,  university  stu- 
dents have  found  the  courage  to  carry 
out  active  nonviolent  demonstrations 
calling  for  the  right  to  return  to  the 
university  buildings  from  which  they 
were  expelled  seven  years  ago.  This  has 
paved  the  way  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosova 
who  are  now  almost  daily  demonstrat- 
ing for  an  end  to  the  violence  of  the 
Serbian  regime.  While  we  were  in 
Kosovo,  just  after  the  massacre  in 
Drenica  in  early  March,  over  100,000 


people  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Pristina  carrying  candles  and  pictures  of 
Mother  Theresa.  The  march  ended  at  the 
Catholic  church  with  an  interfaith  memo- 
rial for  the  victims. 

The  next  day  we  accompanied  20,000 
women  who  were  attempting  to  march 
thirty  miles  from  Psina  to  Drenica,  carry- 
ing loaves  of  bread  to  the  refugees  who 
had  fled  their  homes  when  the  massacres 
took  place.  The  Serb  police  were  allow- 
ing no  food  or  medicines  to  get  through, 
and  the  International  Red  Cross  was  re- 
ceiving death  threats  for  trying  to  get 
medical  assistance  in  to  the  area. 

Another  day  tens  of  thou- 
sands sat  silently  on  the  main 
street  of  the  city  facing  the 
police  in  full  riot  gear.  The 
people  have  overcome  their 
fear  and  are  determined  to  be 
free.  We  had  the  feeling  that 
the  whole  society  is  deter- 
mined to  continue  their 
demonstrations  in  an  attempt 
to  wake  up  the  conscience  of 
the  international  community 
to  bring  international  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Serbian  regime. 
There  is  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  Kosova  Liberation  Army, 
composed  of  Albanians  who  feel  that  the 
only  thing  the  Milosevic  government  un- 
derstands is  force.  These  are  people  pre- 
pared to  die  in  the  struggle  to  free  their 
society  of  the  repression  and  terror  under 
which  they  have  lived  the  past  nine  years. 
Kosovo  is  truly  an  explosion  waiting  to 
happen. 

Why  has  the  international  community 
so  far  refused  to  heed  the  call  of  the 
Albanian  people’s  urgent  plea  for  an  end 
to  the  repression  in  Kosovo?  The  people 
of  Kosovo  are  increasingly  considering 
taking  up  arms.  At  the  same  time,  many 
of  the  people  we  talked  with  hope  that  the 
international  community  will  demand  an 
internationally  mediated  solution  to  the 
conflict  as  finally  happened  in  Dayton, 
but  before  instead  of  after  the  war. 

(“Kosovo,  ” continued  on  page  112 ) 
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Friendly  News 

Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting 

I feel  I owe  Arizona  Friends  an  apology 
since,  due  to  pressure  of  work.  I’ve 
managed  to  miss  two  Friends  Bulletin 
deadlines.  So  now  I’m  trying  to  squeeze 
four  months’  news  into  the  space  of  one 
article  and,  of  course,  just  to  make  the  job 
more  difficult,  Arizona  Friends  have  been 
especially  busy  in  those  months!  I shall 
just  have  to  do  the  best  I can  and  apolo- 
gize for  omissions. 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  was  a 
highlight  for  all  our  Meetings.  Flagstaff 
Friends  had  a carol  sing  fueled  by  a 
potluck  dinner.  Pima  Meeting  held  an 
evening  of  skits,  songs,  stories  and  instru- 
mental music  followed  by  a potluck.  The 
children  of  Tempe’s  First  Day  School 
performed  their  tenth  annual  Christmas 
play,  “The  Most  Beautiful  Gift”,  and  all 
Friends  joined  in  singing  carols  and  en- 
joying the  usual  delectable  spread  after- 
wards. Phoenix  Friends  celebrated  with  a 
Christmas  Eve  candlelight  meeting  and 
an  open-house  potluck.  Our  Meetings 
have  been  attending  to  the  provision  of 
spiritual  nourishment  also.  Flagstaff 
Friends  are  planning  an  eight-week  adult 
study  group  based  on  the  study  materials 
“Quakerism:  Experience  It!” 

This  will  be  a follow-up  to  Quakerism 
101.  At  the  end  of  January,  about  twenty 
Tempe  Friends  participated  in  a retreat 
led  by  Avis  Vermilye,  entitled  “Coming 
to  Our  Senses.”  Beginning  in  mid-March, 
adult  religious  education  sessions  on 
“Spiritual  Disciplines  for  Busy  Friends” 
will  be  held  before  meeting  for  worship 
on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each 
month,  and  on  the  fourth  Sunday  there 
will  be  a potluck  and  discussion  follow- 
ing Meeting  for  Worship.  Pima  Meeting 
has  been  holding  Friday  study  sessions 
on  a variety  of  topics  and  every  fourth 
Sunday  there  is  an  intergenerational  First 
Day  School  to  which  all  are  invited.  To 
wrap  up  their  year’s  study  of  Quakerism 
101,  Phoenix  Friends  held  a final  session 
on  the  Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business. 
The  Interfaith  Action  Coalition,  which 
works  to  foster  unity  and  understanding 
among  different  religions,  is  to  have  a 
gathering  at  the  Phoenix  Meeting  House 


to  enable  the  group  to  learn  about 
Quakerism.  There  will  be  a panel  dis- 
cussion followed  by  a short  meeting  for 
worship  and  a potluck. 

Arizona  Friends  participated  in  the 
celebrations  to  mark  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  to  AFSC  and  the  British 
Friends  Service  Council.  Barbara 
Graves  visited  Meetings  throughout  the 
state  to  show  the  video  “Love  Amidst 
the  Ruins”  and  to  speak  about  her  expe- 
riences in  post-war  Germany. 

If  there  is  truth  in  the  quote  that  “one 
is  nearer  to  God  in  a garden  than  any- 
where else  on  earth’”  then  Arizona 
Friends  have  been  drawing  nearer  to 
God,  and  to  each  other,  in  the  shared 
fellowship  of  Meeting  workdays.  Cer- 
tainly, for  those  of  us  who  live  south  of 
the  Mogollon  Rim  it  is  “that  time  of 
year”  again  and  this  year  the  wet  spring 
has  brought  forth  an  abundant  crop  of 
weeds!  The  children  of  Tempe  Meeting 
recently  joined  older  Friends  to  plant 
trees  after  Meeting  for  Worship. 

Finally,  we  have  all  been  working  to 
carry  the  spirit  of  Meeting  out  into  the 
wider  world  through  help  for  the  home- 
less, participation  in  Alternatives  to  Vi- 
olence projects,  and  many  other  ways. 
The  Flagstaff  First  Day  School  took  on 
the  “Mittens  and  Milk”  project  to  bene- 
fit North  Korean  children.  The  Young 
Friends  of  Tempe  Meeting  held  another 
30-hour  famine  to  heighten  their  aware- 
ness of  hunger  in  the  world  and  to  raise 
money  to  sponsor  two  children  for  a 
second  year  through  “World  Vision.” 
After  breaking  their  fast  they  cooked 
and  served  a brunch  for  the  Meeting. 
The  elementary  school  children  took 
part  in  the  AFSC  School  Supplies  pro- 
ject. Two  young  Friends  from  the 
Phoenix  First  Day  School  have  been 
collecting  money  which  they  use  to  buy 
food  for  a local  food  bank. 

— Doris  Tyldeley,  Tempe  Meeting 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 

As  usual.  Meetings  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia have  found  various  means 
to  express  concerns.  For  example,  Santa 
Barbara  initiated  a vigil/witness  against 
the  threatened  bombing  of  Iraq.  Many 
people  came  to  their  first  vigil,  includ- 


ing a reporter  and  photographer  from  lo- 
cal TV  stations.  Many  of  those  present 
decided  to  continue  to  witness  twice 
weekly  while  the  crisis  continued,  and 
they  did  so  through  February.  As  tensions 
lessened  with  the  UN  negotiations,  fewer 
people  took  part.  At  the  vigil  on  March  3, 
participants  decided  to  discontinue  the 
witness,  but  they  agreed  that  if  military 
action  was  again  threatened,  they  would 
resume. 

This  has  not  been  Santa  Barbara’s  only 
public  expression  of  concern.  They  have 
also  established  a monthly  witness 
against  the  death  penalty. 

Inland  Valley  circulated  a Minute  ex- 
pressing deep  concerns  regarding  the 
welfare  reform  bill  and  its  implications 
for  society.  The  Minute  notes  that  the  bill 
further  injures  those  in  need  of  a safety 
net;  that  claiming  failure  for  past  efforts 
to  be  “our  brother’s  keeper”  may  result  in 
society’s  no  longer  accepting  responsibil- 
ity for  those  in  need;  that  we  are  building 
a society  with  no  tolerance  for  those  hav- 
ing difficulty  caring  for  themselves;  that 
we  are  increasingly  a nation  with 
marginalized  segments  of  society;  that  a 
minimum  wage  cannot  support  a single 
person,  let  alone  a family;  and  that  access 
to  health  care  is  not  equally  available  to 
all  members  of  our  society.  The  Minute 
concludes,  “In  recognition  of  Friends’ 
tradition  of  witnessing  our  concerns,  we 
urge  that  all  concerned  individuals, 
groups  and  governmental  bodies  seek 
ways  to  develop  and  implement  actions 
and  policies  which  work  to  achieve  social 
justice  and  equity  for  all  of  our  people.” 

Out  of  a similar  concern.  Orange 
County  is  participating  in  a community 
effort  called  Partnership  for  Responsible 
Public  Policy.  The  church  community 
arm  of  the  Partnership  is  reportedly  trying 
to  develop  a strategy  for  working  to- 
gether in  facing  such  problems. 

It  is  heartening  to  come  upon  a lighter 
note  now  and  then.  A member  of  Santa 
Monica  has  written  of  a remodel  of  their 
Meetinghouse  patio,  complete  with  a new 
fence.  The  two  builders  had  no  sooner 
finished  than  they  discovered  squirrels 
eating  the  fence,  apparently  attracted  to 
the  smell  and  taste  of  the  sealer  used  on 
the  “farm  grown”  redwood.  This  would 
not  harm  the  squirrels,  they  learned,  but 
meanwhile  they  needed  a squirrel  deter- 
rent until  the  sealer  had  time  to  dry.  What 

(“ Friendly  News,  ” continued  on  page  106) 
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Many  people  take  for 
granted  the  simple,  yet  im- 
portant luxuries  we  have  here  to- 
day: two  to  three  meals  a day,  a 
stable  economy,  a democratic  gov- 
ernment, women’s  rights,  freedom 
of  speech.  As  Americans,  most  of  us 
live  lavishly  compared  to  others 
halfway  across  the  world  who 
struggle  to  survive  each  day. 

Imagine  yourself  in  North  Korea, 
where  for  three  straight  years, 
droughts  and  floods  have  left  the 
lands  desolate,  and  the  crops  de- 
stroyed. Famine  in  1997  alone  has 
killed  two  million  people.... 

— Vu  Ma 

Thus  begins  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  local  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada 
City  paper.  The  Union,  written  by  JWS 
junior  Vu  Ma  (‘99).  After  providing 
more  detail  of  the  conditions  of  extreme 
hunger  in  North  Korea,  Vu’s  letter  then 
lets  the  public  know  about  a sponsored 
walk  and  benefit  concert  planned  by 
Youth  for  One  World  (YOW)  for  April 
25  to  raise  funds  for  famine  relief  in 
North  Korea.  Vu  concludes  his  pub- 
lished opinion  letter: 

...YOW  encourages  young  people 
and  old  to  help  make  a difference, 
even  if  it  is  a small  one.  So  get  up, 
take  a stand,  and  contribute  to  sup- 
press the  famine.  Make  a differ- 
ence, for  yourself,  and  to  a starving 
child  in  North  Korea. 

What  is  this  YOW  group  and  how  did 
it  get  started?  Sometimes,  when  one 


eacner Form 


person  gets  a bug  in  his  ear  (Quakers 
might  say  “a  leading”)  and  starts  to  act  on 
it,  others  will  resonate  with  that  concern 
and  not  only  follow,  but  transform  the 
effort  beyond  what  was  first  envisioned. 
That’s  what  happened  for  Doug  Walker 
(art  teacher  and  maintenance  staff)  and  a 
group  of  students  who  responded  to  his 
question  in  meeting,  “Is  anyone  inter- 
ested...?” 

Over  the  Winter  break,  Doug  vowed  to 
take  on  a personal  project  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  North  Korean  famine.  But 
when  he  shared  his  ideas,  12  students 
showed  up  to  the  first  meeting.  Using 
Internet  access  and  other  resources,  they 
learned  more  about  a coalition  of  national 
and  international  organizations  mobilized 
to  marshal  resources  to  bring  quicker  aid 
to  suffering  people,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  ideology  and  political  position- 
ing. They  discovered  that  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  was  a central 
part  of  this  coalition.  They  obtained  more 
information,  contacted  people  and  groups 
in  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  and 
began  developing  plans  for  a walk-a-thon 
in  the  late  spring. 

From  the  first  meeting,  the  students 
wanted  to  create  an  organization  that 
would  exist  for  more  than  just  a single 
project,  one  that  would  connect  with  stu- 
dents beyond  John  Woolman  School. 
Their  goal  is  to  empower  young  people  to 
create  social  change,  which  would  make 
the  world  a safer  place  for  “kids”  to  grow 
up.  Much  of  the  initial  work  of  YOW  was 
to  form  an  organization,  divide  responsi- 
bilities, and  create  by-laws.  Contacts  are 
being  made  with  students  in  other  public 


and  private  high  schools,  encouraging 
the  development  of  more  YOW  chap- 
ters and  linking  with  similar  groups, 
eventually  around  the  world. 

Some  of  the  students  in  the  YOW 
group  will  spend  their  week  of  Special 
Projects  working  on  the  details  of  the 
walk-a-thon  and  benefit  concert.  How- 
ever, they  will  also  have  the  privilege  of 
traveling  to  San  Francisco  to  hear  Kofi 
Annan,  UN  Secretary  General,  speak  to 
a small  gathering  at  the  Presidio,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion. Annan’s  last-minute  diplomacy 
averted  a near-certain  attack  on  Iraq  by 
the  United  States. 

Though  most  readers  of  this  newslet- 
ter will  learn  of  YOW  and  the  spon- 
sored walk  in  Nevada  City  after  the 
event  takes  place  (April  25),  contribu- 
tions for  the  famine  relief  effort  can  still 
be  received  through  YOW.  Mail  checks 
payable  to  Youth  for  One  World  to: 

YOW-John  Woolman  School 

13075  Woolman  Lane 

Nevada  City,  CA  95959 

All  proceeds,  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied, will  be  sent  to  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  for  the  relief  effort. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  by 
leaving  a message  for  Aaron  Tomb 
(fundraising  and  financial  manage- 
ment), Elijah  Hamilton  (public  rela- 
tions, media,  and  advertising),  John 
Meyer  (concert  coordinator),  Lindsey 
Levitan  (walk-a-thon  coordinator),  or 
Doug  Walker  (YOW  advisor),  at  the 
school  office  (530)  273-3183.  □ 


New  Staff  Include 
Alumni  from  the  ’80's 

When  Rachel  Williams,  alumna  ‘86, 
contacted  the  school  last  year 
about  getting  involved  with  JWS  again, 
maybe  for  a year  as  a volunteer,  she  may 
not  have  anticipated  how  much  her  in- 
volvement might  be.  Rachel  and  her  hus- 
band, Gary  Stoyka,  were  hired  to  live  on 
campus  as  regular  teaching  staff,  with  the 
full  set  of  supervision  and  advisor  duties. 

Rachel  teaches  English  and  Psychology, 
cooks,  and  serves  as  the  school’s  technol- 
ogy advisor  and  librarian.  She  came  to 
JWS  after  a few  years  working  with  Mi- 
crosoft in  Seattle,  having  received  her  BA 
from  Whitman  College  and  an  MA  in 
Psychology  from  the  Claremont  Graduate 
School.  Gary,  who  teaches  Geology, 
Environmental  Studies,  and  Technical/ 
Research  Writing,  earned  his  BS  from 
Bowling  Green  State  University  and  an 
MS  in  Geology  from  Wright  State  Uni- 
versity. 

In  August,  not  knowing  about  Rachel’s 
hiring,  Vange  Elston,  alumna  ‘86,  wrote 
to  Principal  Elee  Hadley  about  volunteer- 
ing for  a year.  Vange  was  a roommate 
with  Rachel  during  part  of  their  time  at 
Woolman.  By  mid-October,  the  school 
had  a paid  position  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Vange  joined  the  team.  Vange  completed 
her  BS  in  Environmental  Science  at  Ever- 
green State  College,  and  is  now  co- 
teaching an  Environmental  Studies  class 
this  spring.  Her  forward-looking  direc- 
tion is  to  develop  a strong  outdoor  educa- 
tion program,  making  use  of  her  interests 
and  training  in  that  field.  (See  related 
story  about  her  new  summer  program, 
called  ALTA  Woolman ) 

It  is  not  a requirement  that  a new  staff 
member  be  an  alum,  however.  Ted  Fris- 
bie,  who  recently  graduated  from  Carlton 
College  (BA  in  Religion)  coordinated  the 
activities  program  in  the  fall,  and  taught 
World  Myths  and  Religions  in  the  winter. 
He  assisted  with  the  Honors  English  and 
co-teaches  a World  Literature  class  in  the 
spring  term. 

Sheila  Harrington,  hired  as  the  Dean  of 
Students,  was  raised  in  a Quaker  family. 
She  graduated  from  Earlham  College, 
majoring  in  Comparative  Religions,  and 
then  received  a second  BA  from  San 
Francisco  State  (Fine  Arts). 


Pete  Gruber,  who  also  received  his  BA 
(Physical  Education)  from  San  Fran- 
cisco State  University  moved  on  cam- 
pus with  his  son,  Robbie  ( 10th  grade)  to 
teach  PE,  Health,  and  the  Human  Spirit, 
as  well  as  Construction,  Biology  and 
World  History. 

Not  completely  new,  but  returning  after 
a year  away,  was  Doug  Willey,  to  teach 
our  Algebra  and  upper  level  math 
classes.  Doug  taught  math  at  JWS  in 
1995-96,  and  graduated  from  Sonoma 
State  University  (BA,  Business  Man- 
agement). Doug  has  received  a teaching 
position  in  Hawaii  for  next  year. 

Another  Doug,  Doug  Walker,  has 
switched  from  a volunteer  role  last  year 
to  a full-time  position  in  maintenance  as 
well  as  teaching  a Life  Drawing  class. 
He  has  also  initiated  a new  student 
organization  on  campus  to  address  con- 
cerns for  North  Korean  famine  relief. 
(See  article  on  Youth  for  One  World) 


Doug  has  a BFA  from  the  Portland 
School  of  Art.  Doug  and  his  wife,  Jenni, 
who  works  off-campus,  played  a major 
role  in  restoring  the  central  room  of  the 
Stone  House  into  an  attractive  meditation 
room/art  gallery. 

Clarke  Taylor  joined  the  staff  this  spring 
to  teach  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Clarke, 
who  majored  in  Chemistry  (BA,  UC 
Santa  Cruz  and  MA,  UC  Davis),  is 
changing  careers  from  the  business  world 
doing  environmental  testing.  He  has  a 
year  of  teaching  experience  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Kenya,  ’91-92. 

In  addition,  Norman  Seargeant  served 
the  school  as  relief  cook  for  most  of  the 
year.  Norman  also  uses  his  talents  in 
guitar  to  teach  a mini-class  called  Prac- 
tice for  Performance.  Karen  Jarvis  will 
be  the  relief  cook  on  the  weekends  and 
Mondays  for  the  spring  term.  □ 
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ALTA  Woolman  Summer  Program 

July  26-August  10, 1998 

The  board  of  John  Woolman  School  approved  plans  for  a new  16-day  summer 
outdoor  education  program  led  by  Evangeline  Elston,  JWS  graduate  (’86)  and 
current  teacher  and  cook. 

ALTA  Woolman  (representing  Achievement,  Leadership,  Teamwork,  and  Alti- 
tude) has  a goal  to  help  students  develop  ethical  perspectives  on  the  environment 
through  a backcountry  trekking  experience  followed  by  volunteer  public  service  in 
the  Tahoe  National  Forest.  The  final  two  days  of  the  program  involve  flatwater 
kayaking  at  Lake  Valley  Reservoir. 

Under  the  theme  Catch  Altitude  This  Summer!,  the  program  currently  enrolls 
students  “aged  14 — 19  who  are  fit,  curious  about  the  planet,  willing  to  lead, 
prepared  to  follow,  with  good  will  and  good  humor,”  according  to  the  promotional 
pamphlet  developed  for  the  program.  Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  eight  for  this 
first  summer.  Those  interested  are  urged  to  apply  by  June  1. 

Evangeline  Elston  completed  intensive  programs  in  ecology,  field  biology,  nature 
writing,  and  agriculture  as  part  of  her  undergraduate  work.  She  has  led  student 
groups  for  the  Wilderness  Institute  in  the  Colorado  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
She  taught  outdoor  education  to  students  of  the  Wolf  School  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia. 

For  information  and  to  apply,  call:  (530)477-2145  or  FAX  (530)273-9028.  The 
mailing  address  is: 

ALTA  Woolman 
Attn:  Evangeline  Elston 
13075  Woolman  Lane 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959 
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Long  Awaited  Campus  Improvements  Completed 


Major  gifts  and  small  ones,  combined 
with  dedicated  volunteer  labor  and 
a good  dose  of  time  and  patience  has 
resulted  in  noticeable  improvements  for 
the  JWS  campus. 

The  Stone  House  restoration  began  with 
a professional  re-roofing  job  made  possi- 
ble by  a major  gift  from  an  Oregon 
Quaker  family,  grandparents  of  a recent 
graduate.  The  building,  which  is  three 
almost-circular  pods  built  around  a cen- 
tral room,  was  designed  by  Ken  Kerns 
and  built  with  volunteer  labor  in  the  late 
‘60’ s.  The  roof’s  surface  area,  covering 
all  of  those  sections  and  large  porch  areas 
between  the  pods,  is  enormous. 

The  central  room,  envisioned  originally 
as  an  all-school  meeting  area  fell  into  the 
category  of  pass-through  and  storage  as 
the  centerpiece  stone  fireplace  did  not 
draw  smoke  upwards,  and  blocked  one 
person’s  view  of  another  in  meetings. 
The  building  was  utilized  as  a staff  fam- 
ily residence,  with  one  pod  occasionally 
being  tapped  for  overflow  student  hous- 
ing, or  guest  rooms,  or  classroom  space. 

Carol  Roghair,  volunteer  staff  and  parent 
of  Jon  Roghair  ’97,  moved  into  the  Stone 
House  with  a vision  to  make  the  place  a 
campus  attraction.  She  cleaned  up  the 
center  room,  removed  old  floor  tiles  in 
hallways  and  bathrooms,  painted  and  laid 
new  ceramic  floor  tiles,  and  created 
planters  around  the  outside.  She  raised 
money  from  several  JWS  parents  for  car- 
pet and  tile  in  the  living  room  and  kitchen 
pod,  which  she  used  extensively  for  her 
work  supporting  students  with  art  and 
recreation  activities. 

Her  friends,  Doug  and  Jenni  Walker, 
joined  the  enterprise  as  school  volunteers 
and  co-inhabitants  of  the  Stone  House. 
The  vision  for  the  central  room  grew,  as 
new  coats  of  paint  on  the  paneled  walls 
(with  some  student  help)  turned  the  area 
into  a bright  art  gallery.  The  massive, 
unused  fireplace  became  a fountain,  with 
the  footwell  lined  and  filled  with  water, 
koi  goldfish,  and  lily  pads.  The  room  is 
now  a quiet,  meditation  spot,  open  for 
student,  staff,  and  visitors’  use.  Two 


guest  rooms  share  one  of  the  “pods” 
with  the  Dean  of  Student’s  office,  while 
Doug  and  Jenni’s  private  living  space 
occupies  another.  The  Stone  House  has 
become  part  of  the  “must-see”  stops  on 
campus  tours. 

The  A-frame  cabins,  built  by  volun- 
teers in  1964-65,  came  due  for  major 
remodeling.  A bequest  from  the  late 
Edward  Nagel,  a long-time  supporter  of 
JWS  and  founder  of  the  Oroweat  Bak- 
ing Company,  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
funds  to  begin  the  project.  The  sum- 
mer of  ‘97  saw  major  work  by  Ted 
Menmuir  (former  principal  and  current 
art/math  teacher)  as  the  project  super- 
visor, with  substantial  help  by  Harry 
Bailey,  Harold  Blickenstaff  (another 
former  principal),  volunteers  from  the 
county  jail  work-release  program,  two 
week’s  full  of  volunteers  with  the  JWS 
Workcamps,  and  others  who  assisted 
with  particular  phases  of  the  project. 

Old  louvered  windows  were  replaced 
with  sliding  ones.  Cabins  were  insu- 
lated. Broken  concrete  hearths  were  re- 
placed with  bricks  in  metal  frames. 
Floors  and  subfloors  were  replaced. 
Doors  and  porches  were  rebuilt.  Desks, 
beds,  dressers,  and  book  cases  were 
built  and  installed.  The  project  carried 
into  the  new  school  year,  with  students 
in  the  Construction  Class  involved  in 
painting  and  installing  the  furniture 
units  in  more  of  the  cabins. 


The  Student  Center  has  been  a project 
evolving  over  the  past  four  years,  and  is 
nearing  completion  this  spring.  A tall 
shed  roof  remained  from  the  days  when 
the  Owner-Builder  Center  leased  the 
JWS  campus  during  the  summers.  It  was 
located  near  the  climbing  kiln  between 
the  library  (formerly  the  Art  Bam)  and 
the  Pottery  building  (Quonset  hut).  A 
retired  volunteer  at  JWS,  Chuck  Wallace, 
offered  a $500  challenge  grant  to  stu- 
dents, if  they  would  raise  the  same,  to  pay 
for  the  concrete  floor.  When  that  project 
was  completed,  gradually  the  windows 
and  doors  were  framed  in  with  volunteer 
labor  from  students  and  board  members. 
The  project’s  pace  quickened  when  stu- 
dents in  the  Construction  Class  (Fall  ‘97) 
were  led  by  teacher  Pete  Gmber  to  com- 
plete the  framing,  electrical  wiring,  sid- 
ing, doors,  insulation,  and  sheet  rock. 
Though  a little  still  needs  to  be  done 
(mainly  painting),  the  room  is  now  in  use 
as  the  Student  Center.  With  old  couches 
gathered  from  around  campus,  a brand- 
new  ping  pong  table,  purchased  with  a 
designated  contribution  for  that  purpose, 
tapestries,  throw  mgs,  teapots  and  other 
touches  added  by  students,  the  center  is 
getting  comfortable.  A large  quilt  wall 
hanging,  created  by  an  Intersession  Class 
of  staff  and  students  in  1980  has  been 
donated  to  the  Student  Center  from  the 
office. 

A homemade  bench  swing  now  hangs 
from  an  oak  tree  on  central  campus,  next 
to  the  volleyball  court,  thanks  to  a mini- 
class project  by  principal  Elee  Hadley 
and  students  Ethan  Larsen,  Charley 
Strange,  and  JD  Abbey.  Money  to  build 
this  swing  and  to  buy  the  ping  pong  table 
was  given  by  David  Palley,  in  memory  of 
Marshall  Palley,  his  father  and  one  of  the 
founding  group  of  Friends  for  JWS. 

A contribution,  this  time  in  the  form  of  a 
gift  of  stock  from  the  same  Oregon 
Quaker  family  mentioned  above,  has 
been  partially  earmarked  for  major  road 
maintenance  on  the  central  campus 
perimeter  road  and  to  replace  the  roof  on 
the  Academic  Building  (formerly  known 
as  the  Dorm).  These  projects  will  be  un- 
derway during  summer  1998.D 
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“A  Wish  for  Peace” 

by  Erika  Winters,  ’99 

Iw/s/i  I had  a conch  shell 
so  I could  blow  it  and  have  all 
the  little  children  flock  to  me. 

I'd  lead  them  to  a flower- 
speckled  meadow 
and  sit  them  down 
in  a crescent  around  me. 

I’d  tell  them  how  it  is 
and  how  it  will  be. 

I’d  tell  them  they  could  survive, 
they  could  survive, 
they  would  survive. 


II 


My  world,  my  bed 

I burrow  into  my  mattress  of  gentle  green 
moss: 

An  evergreen  palm  reaches  out 
to  caress  my  disturbed  cheek. 

A motherly  ribbon  of  mist  twirls  around 
my  trembling  body 
in  a complex  series  of  twists 
that  appease  my  shivers. 


Grinning  stars  glance  down 
at  me,  sending  joyous 
random  twinkles 
to  my  soul. 


The  tear  drop  twinkles 
metamorphose  into  iridescent 
bubbles  of  happiness 
that  float  through  my  mind, 
and  escape 

in  the  form  of  giggles. 


In  the  arms  of  my  mother. 


I look  up  into  the  sky 

.1  , I am  at  peace, 

that  serves  as  my  canopy:  y 

the  blockade  that  stops  all  the  bad 

feelings  of  my  world  and  prevents  them 

from  stealing  my  smiles. 


Did  You  Know  About  Drawing? 


By  Ted  Menmuir 

Skill  in  drawing  is  based  on  the  ability  to 
see.  This  is  not  just  a vague  truism  or  an 
example  of  educational  jargon.  Rather,  it 
can  easily  be  demonstrated  that  most  of 
us  register  what  we  see  through  highly 
simplified  and  stereotyped  mental  im- 
ages, similar  to  what  you  witness  with  a 
child’s  drawings. 

The  feeling  of  certainty  and  completeness 
we  experience  in  viewing  the  world  is 
supplied  by  the  mind,  but  has  only  a very 
limited  correspondence  to  the  images  that 
are  projected  on  the  retina.  For  most 
functions  in  our  lives,  this  simplified  and 
symbolic  representation  is  quite  ade- 
quate. However,  when  we  set  out  to  de- 
pict our  visual  world  through  drawing  we 
come  up  against  its  limitations. 

The  process  of  learning  to  draw  involves 
switching  to  a different  mode  of  aware- 
ness and  perception.  This  is  in  opposition 
to  our  more  familiar  mode,  which  is  ver- 


bal, linear,  sequential  (i.e.,  most  of  the 
ways  of  approaching  the  world  that  are 
taught  with  the  three  R’s). 


There  are  a series  of  exercises  which 
subvert  this  more  common  type  of  per- 
ception and  allow  for  a more  immediate, 
accurate,  and,  in  the  end,  a more  emotion- 
ally satisfying  way  to  describe  the  world 
graphically.  The  results  of  this  switch  are 
quite  profound  with  the  drawing  follow- 
ing almost  automatically  once  the  switch 
has  been  made. 

There  are  psychological  benefits  which 
accompany  this  way  of  approaching  the 
world,  most  notably:  a loss  of  awareness 
of  the  passage  of  time,  a strong  sense  of 
identification  with  the  subject,  and  a 
meditative  quality  of  peacefulness  and 
absorption. 

Completed  drawings  are  the  evidence  of 
the  process.  However,  the  most  signifi- 
cant element  is  the  experience  itself. 
Frederick  Franck  describes  this  process: 

“For  where  the  eye  in  love  perceives, 
the  hand  involuntarily  follows  the 
forms  as  if  to  encompass  them.  Here  is 
the  beginning  of  drawing.”  □ 
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Does  A Woolman  Education  Contribute  to  Civic  Involvement? 


Maybe,  concludes  Greg  Smith  (JWS 
English  and  Music  teacher,  1 978- 
84).  Greg  is  now  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Education  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College 
in  Portland,  Oregon. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  John  Woolman 
School’s  newsletter  (December  95),  Greg 
had  the  school  include  a questionnaire  for 
former  students  to  describe  their  current 
occupations  and  level  of  community  in- 
volvement. He  wanted  to  see  whether  the 
educational  experience  they  had  encoun- 
tered at  Woolman  had  spilled  over  into 
their  adult  ideals  and  commitments. 

Greg  received  responses  from  forty-three 
people,  which  he  acknowledges  is  not 
enough  to  be  considered  a representative 
sample  for  scholarly  purposes.  Neverthe- 
less, he  shares  with  Outsider-Insider 
readers  the  results,  which  suggest  Wool- 
man  did  make  the  difference  he  hypothe- 
sized. 

For  occupations,  26  of  the  43  respon- 
dents had  chosen  paid  employment  in 
fields  with  a “human  or  environmental 


focus.”  Greg  gave  agencies,  businesses, 
churches,  and  non-profit  organizations 
“that  provide  important  services  to  their 
communities”  as  examples,  as  well  as 
education  and  environmentally  related 
professions. 

In  their  responses  about  volunteer  activ- 
ities, a similarly  high  percentage  had 
engaged  in  community  service,  efforts 
to  protect  the  environment,  joined 
neighborhood  or  community  organiza- 
tions, held  political  office,  been  volun- 
teer teachers,  or  accomplished  a combi- 
nation of  several  of  the  above. 

Greg  noted  that  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, “How  did  your  experience  at 
Woolman  influence  your  occupational 
decisions  and  volunteer  work?”  clus- 
tered in  two  ways.  Some  cited  the 
“growing  sense  of  personal  efficacy 
that  emerged  from  the  community  expe- 
rience and  volunteer  opportunities  they 
encountered  at  JWS.”  Another  group 
spoke  of  “how  the  way  life  at  the 
school  fostered  tolerance,  acceptance  of 
diversity,  and  a disposition  to  treat  oth- 


ers as  equals.”  One  respondent  was 
quoted: 

Being  one  of  three  African- 
American  students  on  campus,  I 
learned  to  value  people  for  who 
they  are — as  individuals.  I learned 
to  love  diverse  multicultural/ethnic 
communities.  That  all  “white” 
people  are  not  bad  people.  Being 
different  was  OK — actually  a good 
thing. 

Greg  concludes:  “In  an  era  of  increasing 
alienation  from  public  life,  it  seems  criti- 
cal to  find  ways  to  draw  people  away 
from  the  pervasive  individualism  of 
American  society  into  a deeper  engage- 
ment with  the  lives  of  others.  John  Wool- 
man  School  may  have  something  to  teach 
us  about  how  this  can  happen.” 

(Editor’s  note:  A copy  of  Greg’s  full  re- 
port is  available  from  the  school  upon 
request.  Both  Greg  and  the  school  are 
eager  to  hear  from  alumni  or  their  par- 
ents to  provide  further  evidence,  or  even 
counter-evidence,  to  his  observations.) 


Summer  Campus  Use  Calendar 

June  6:  Graduation  Weekend 
June  13  : Private  Wedding 

June  21-28:JWS  Workcamp  I (contact  Jim  Anderson, 
530-345-3429) 

June  28-JuIy  5:  JWS  Workcamp  II  (contact  Gil 
Hamilton,  916-756-1414  or  Sue  Severin,  415-453-5810) 
July  6-13:  Youth  for  Environmental  Sanity  (YES!) 
Camp 

July  14-19:  JWSAA  (Alumni)  Workcamp  and  Annual 
Gathering 

July  25:  Private  Wedding 

July  26-August  10:  ALTA  Woolman  summer  pro- 
gram 

August  8:  JWS  Workday  Orientation  (call  admis- 
sions) 

August  9-15:  Elderhostel 


John  Woolman  School 

Strives  to  be... 

♦ A safe  place  to  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  learning 

♦ A place  to  learn  college-preparatory  academics  in  addi- 
tion to  life  skills 

♦ A place  to  actually  participate  in  one’s  own  education 

♦ A place  to  listen  to  and  work  with  others  to  come  to  col- 
lective unity  (sense  of  the  meeting,  consensus)  regarding  a 
variety  of  community  issues 

♦ A place  to  learn  effective  social  interaction 

♦ A place  to  participate  in  useful  work  through  both  main- 
taining the  school  and  doing  service  projects  for  others 

♦ A place  to  learn  about  and  practice  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  conflict 

♦ A place  to  experience  a wonderfully  beautiful  and  natural 
rural  setting 

♦ A place  to  find  strength  through  diversity,  not  uniformity. 
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Traditional  Spring  Service  Week 

Special  Projects^  And  New  Opportunities 

Seized  by  Staff  and  Students 


For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember, 
the  JWS  calendar  has  included  a pe- 
riod in  the  spring  when  the  staff  and 
students  divide  into  groups  of  6 — 12  for 
the  purpose  of  service  work. 

Organizations  working  for  environmental 
protection,  self-help  hous- 
ing, assistance  to  the  home- 
less through  food  banks  and 
soup  kitchens,  child  care,  or- 
ganic agriculture  or  alterna- 
tive technology  promotion, 
retreat  and  conference  cen- 
ters, and  social-change  advo- 
cacy have  hosted  these  Spe- 
cial Projects  for  many  years. 

For  the  week  of  April  20th, 
groups  were  scheduled  to  be 
off  to: 

• Visalia  with  Self-Help 
Enterprises,  working 
alongside  families 
building  their  own 
homes 

• Oroville  Rescue  Mission  in  the  soup 
kitchen,  shelter  and  other  services  for 
the  homeless 

• Oakland  and  EarthLight  magazine, 
helping  produce  this  journal  with  a 
spiritual/environmental  focus 


• Ben  Lomond  and  the  Quaker  Re- 
treat Center  for  trail  and  other  main- 
tenance projects 

• Oregon  and  Aprovecho  Research 
Center  to  assist  in  projects  for  appro- 
priate technology  and  sustainable 
agriculture/forestry 


• Grass  Valley  to  work  with  the 
Headstart  program,  assisting  in 
child  care  and  maintenance  efforts 

• Nevada  City  to  promote  and  pre- 
pare for  Youth  for  One  World’s 
walk-a-thon  and  benefit  concert 


A group  of  nine  students,  led  by  Sharane 
Palley,  mother  of  current  student  Will, 
has  a more  exotic  service  trip  arranged  to 
Jamaica.  This  group  will  combine  their 
spring  vacation  time  and  the  Special  Pro- 
jects week  for  a work  project  on  a com- 
munity agriculture  project. 

Some  other  special 
trips  were  made  avail- 
able to  students  this 
year  to  enrich  our  regu- 
lar program.  How 
about  running  a half- 
marathon in  Death 
Valley?  A small  group 
of  students  signed  up 
to  train  for  this  event  as 
their  winter  PE  option. 
The  real  challenge,  in 
addition  to  the  physical 
one,  was  that  partici- 
pants had  to  be  com- 
pletely caught  up  in 
their  schoolwork, 
workjobs,  and  any  dis- 
cipline related  service  hours.  When  it  was 
time  to  go,  senior  Mike  de  Lorimier  and 
junior  Lindsey  Levitan  made  the  trip  with 
staff  members  Vange  Elston,  Gary 
Stoyka,  and  Sheila  Harrington. 

French  teacher,  Veronique  Sepulchre,  ar- 
ranged a chance  for  JWS  students  to  live 
with  a family  in  Belgium  for  two  weeks 
in  November,  attending  school  there  and 
visiting  other  cultural  highlights.  John 
Meyer  and  Avi  Emet-Walden  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  trip.  Veronique, 
who  is  from  Belgium,  led  a tour  of  France 
with  a larger  group  of  JWS  students  the 
previous  year. 

During  the  week  of  Intersession  in  Febru- 
ary, Sheila  Harrington  (Dean)  took  five 
students  with  her  to  the  Bay  Area  for 
hands-on  learning  in  film-making.  Com- 
pleting a film  (unfortunately  stolen  from 
Sheila’s  trunk  in  San  Francisco,  never  to 
be  seen  again)  were  JD  Abbey,  Thea 
Chroman,  MacKenzie  Hardwick,  Cat 
Stone,  Aaron  Tomb,  and  Mike  Wright.  □ 


Nagel  Bequest  Supports  Many  Projects 


The  school  was  informed  in  late  1996  that  a bequest  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  estate  of  Edward  Nagel  in  the  amount  of  $20,000.  Since  the  donor  did  not 
designate  a particular  way  to  spend  that  money,  there  were  many  ideas  solicited 
from  students,  parents,  staff,  and  board  members  about  how  it  could  be  best  used  for 
the  school.  Following  that  process,  the  board  allocated  the  gift  as  follows: 

A-frame  remodel $5,500 

Office  Computers 4,000 

Outreach/Recruitment 4,000 

Paint  for  Campus  Buildings 1 ,000 

Road  Maintenance 1 ,000 

Student  Center 1,500 

Endowment 1 ,000 

Staff  Development 2,000 

(To  explore  how  you  or  someone  you  know  can  similarly  prepare  for  a future  gift  to 
JWS,  please  call  the  school.) 


Michael  DeLorimier,  Class  of  ‘98,  runs  Half-Marathon  in  Death  Valley 
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Focus  on  the  Classes 


Offerings  For  English 


The  school’s  block  schedule  allows  for 
students  to  choose  from  at  least  six 
options  for  English  classes.  A one- 
trimester  class  fulfills  a year’s  require- 
ment, since  students  take  only  two  classes 
at  a time,  which  are  2 !4  hours  per  day. 

Most  of  these  classes  are  available  to  all 
four  grade  levels,  though  Honors  En- 
glish is  primarily  for  ll‘  and  1 2*  grades 
and  Writing  for  Empowerment  tends  to 
be  more  often  used  by  9th  and  10lh 
graders.  The  offerings  in  97-98  include: 

* Honors  English 
* Writing  for  Empowerment 
* Writing  Workshop 
* Technical/Research  Writing 
* World  Mythology  and  Religion 
* American  Literature 

The  Technical/Research  Writing  class 
is  new  this  year  (though  many  alumni 
will  remember  a Research  Skills  class 
taught  by  Richard  Sanders  in  the  ‘80’s). 
Some  assignments  involved  polishing  the 
details  on  important  life  skills,  like  get- 
ting a job.  Cover  letters,  resumes,  and 
conducting  a mock  job  interview  were 
part  of  that  process. 

The  class  also  went  to  visit  Sacramento 
State  University’s  library  to  experience 
the  greater  resources  for  research  avail- 
able both  in  print  and  through  on-line 
systems  there. 

The  students  teamed  up  for  their  major 
project  to  conduct  research,  analyze  data, 
prepare  visuals,  write  conclusions,  and 
present  their  findings  to  the  school  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  One  project  reviewed 
past  forest  plans  for  JWS  property  and 
then  did  a tree  survey  of  a particular 
sample  plot.  Another  project  took  on  the 
subject  of  nutrition,  analyzing  the  content 
of  the  meals  offered  at  JWS  and  compar- 
ing the  nutritional  values  with  those  rec- 
ommended by  various  health  agencies. 
The  other  project  was  a survey  to  com- 
pare computer  use  by  JWS  students  com- 
pared to  their  peers  at  the  local,  large 
public  high  school. 


delicacies,  the  atmosphere  was  set  for 
readings  of  poetry  and  short  stories  se- 
lected by  class  members  from  their 
writings. 

Mini-classes,  available  for  students  on 
Monday  mornings  and  late  afternoons 
on  other  days,  provided  some  further 
language  arts  possibilities  for  students. 
One  group  is  working  on  producing  the 
yearbook.  Another  has  published  two 
editions  of  Poppycock , a literary  maga- 
zine. Several  students  participated  in  a 
book  circle  discussion  group.  A couple 
of  other  students  exercised  their  interest 
in  journalistic  writing  for  “real  world” 
community  action,  by  publishing  some 
opinion  pieces  in  the  Grass  Valley  pa- 
per. One  senior  student,  Aaron  Tomb, 
arranged  for  an  independent  study  class 
on  Utopias/Dystopias. 

(Future  newsletters  will  feature  other 
subject  areas  and  examples  of  specific 
learning  activities.) 


Wish  List  for  J\ 


It  has  become  a traditional  feature  of 
this  newsletter  to  highlight  some  ma- 
terial needs  of  the  school,  in  case  our 
readers  can  provide  for  them  or  know 
someone  who  can.  We  thank  those 
friends  who  have  donated  these  and 
other  items  in  the  past,  in  response  to 
our  “wish  list”!  (Please  check  before 
sending  an  item  or  dropping  it  at  the 
school.) 

• Sturdy  pickup  for  wood  crew,  gar- 
den, and  maintenance 
« Set  of  60  folding  chairs  with 
padded  seats  and  backs,  or 
benches  for  the  library  (Meeting 
for  Reflection,  Community  Meet- 
ing) 

• Laser  computer  printers  and 
model  486  or  newer  computers 
• Vacuum  cleaners  (heavy  duty) 

• Lawn  mowers  (even  a riding 
one?) 


Wombats 

In  the  Real  World 

Publishes  Alumni  News 

By  Brian  Fry 


In  recent  years,  the  John  Woolman 
School  Alumni  Association  has  produced 
its  own  newsletter.  Wombats  in  the  Real 
World , just  sending  out  its  sixth  edition 
this  spring.  During  that  time,  letters 
from  alumni  have  been  published  there, 
rather  than  in  the  school’s  newsletter. 

Does  this  mean  the  school  doesn’t  want 
to  hear  from  alumni?  No  way!  In  fact,  the 
school  needs  to  keep  better  track  of  our 
alumni.  We  want  to  know  where  you 
have  gone  to  college  after  JWS,  what 
kinds  of  work  you  have  been  doing, 
where  you  volunteer  your  time,  the  trials 
and  tribulations  you  experienced,  and 
how  you  survived  and  grew  through 
them.  Speaking  personally,  it  feels  like 
one  of  the  main  rewards  of  the  job  is  to 
have  someone  I remember  from  years  ago 
call  to  share  his  or  her  story.  You  have 
our  address  on  the  back  of  this  Outsider- 
Insider  (Did  you  notice  that  we  reverted 
to  the  old  name?)  For  admissions,  devel- 
opment, and  other  administrative  e-mail, 
which  comes  to  my  desk,  we  are:  jwsad- 
mit@nccn.net.  There  is  an  e-mail  ad- 
dress, monitored  by  students  on  an  irregular 
basis,  at:  woolman@nccn.net.  You  may 
also  want  to  look  at  our  web  page:  http:// 
www.pacific.net/~woolman.  Thanks  to 
JWS  parent,  Sharane  Palley,  we  have 
finally  made  this  leap.  Over  the  summer, 
we  will  be  making  some  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  site. 

We  now  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  share  non- 
confidential  information.  But  we  still 
hope  alumni  will  contact  them  directly  as 
well.  Ed  McCarroll,  ’63  remains  as  the 
keeper  of  the  mailing  list  of  Woolman- 
ites.  He  can  be  reached,  via  e-mail,  at: 
jwsaa@aol.com  , or  by  regular  mail  at: 

PO  Box  9341 

Marina  del  Rey,  CA  90295 


The  Night  of  the  Spoken  Word  was  a gift 
to  the  school  provided  by  the  Writing 
Workshop  class  in  the  fall.  In  a beauti- 
fully decorated  dining  hall,  with  dim 
lights,  fancy  coffee  and  tea  drinks,  baked 


As  always,  we  welcome  referrals  of 
strong  student  candidates,  and  con- 
tributions to  support  financial  aid, 
the  endowment,  general  budget,  or 
designated  projects  of  the  school. 


To  send  a letter  to  be  published  in  Wom- 
bats in  the  Real  World  for  your  alumni 
friends,  you  may  send  it  in  care  of  the 
above  address,  as  well.  □ 
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Strategic  Planning 
Weekend  Identifies 
Pillars  From  Past  to 
Support  JWS  Future 


Report  as  summarized  by 
Elee  Hadley,  Principal 


congruent  with  the  school’s  philosophy. 
The  group  affirmed  a quality  staff,  a 
principal  with  skills  and  vision,  a stu- 
dent body  that  is  active  and  involved, 
and  a dedicated  board. 

We  recommend  to  the  board  that  the 
educational  focus,  which  drives  deci- 
sions at  the  school,  have  three  major 
pillars: 


The  very  important  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  Strategic  Planning  Workshop 
was  attended  by  twenty-seven  represen- 
tatives of  the  board,  staff,  past  and  pre- 
sent parents,  students,  alumni,  and 
long-time  friends  of  the  school.  Labor- 
ing with  Martha  Bryans  of  the  Friends 
Council  on  Education,  this  diverse 
group  gathered  to  look  to  the  future  of 
JWS. 

We  reaffirmed  the  mission  of  the 
school.  Looking  toward  the  future,  and 
hearing  wonderful  stories  from  the  past, 
we  see  our  mission  continuing  to  be 


♦ Personal  spiritual  growth  guided 
by  Quaker  tradition 

♦ Awareness  of  the  environment 
and  other  global  systems 

♦ Social  activism  and  service 

Our  core  curriculum  will  continue  to 
prepare  our  students  for  success  in  col- 
lege. This  core,  and  other  curricular 
offerings  supplementing  it,  will  be  di- 
rected by  the  new  emphasis  on  spirit, 
environment,  and  activism. 

Small  groups  at  the  workshop  drafted 
some  specific  plans  for  board,  adminis- 


tration, and  staff  to  develop.  Some  were 
immediate,  others  for  a year,  or  six 
years  out,  or  even  further  into  the  21st 
century.  The  plans  dealt  with  curricu- 
lum, character  development,  summer 
program,  development  and  fund  raising 
goals,  financial  equilibrium,  spiritual 
emphasis,  facilities,  maintenance,  and 
more.  This  is  a working  document 
which  will  be  shepherded  by  the  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee  of  the 
board.  Reports  on  the  plan  and  its 
progress  will  be  available  on  request. 


Our  weekend  workshop  ended  with  a 
period  of  worshipful  silence.  We  left 
the  event  excited  and  hopeful  about  the 
direction  that  JWS  is  headed.  We  are 
confident  that  with  clear  plans  for  our 
newly-defined  focus,  we  will  continue 
to  provide  an  exciting  and  meaningful 
education  for  our  young  people,  who 
will  inherit,  and  then  guide,  the  future 
of  this  planet.  □ 
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(Continued  from  page  105) 

to  use?  After  fruitless  inquiries  in  the 
city,  they  were  informed  by  some  who 
lived  in  the  country  that  what  they  needed 
was  lion  urine!  The  story  concluded, 
“The  guy  at  Malibu  Feed  confirmed  it 
works  great  for  keeping  squirrels  away, 
but,  he  added,  it  attracts  lions...” 

— Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  (Long 
Beach ) Meeting 

Northern  California  Friend 
Arrested  in  Kosovo 

David  Hartsogh  of  San  Francisco 
Friends  Meeting,  along  with  five 
other  American  peace  activists,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  embattled  Yugoslav 
province  of  Kosovo  on  March  21-22. 
They  were  released  after  three  days  and 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

Those  arrested  were  members  of 
Peaceworkers,  a San  Francisco-based  or- 
ganization committed  to  nonviolent  solu- 
tions to  conflicts.  The  five  male  members 
of  the  group  all  had  their  heads  shaved 
after  being  taken  into  custody. 

Hartsough  said  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  not  mistreated  during  their  two  days 
in  detention,  but  “it  was  not  fun,  the  food 
was  terrible,  and  it  was  very  cold,  espe- 
cially with  our  heads  shaved.” 

“We  got  verbal  abuse,”  he  added,  “but 
the  Albanians  got  physical  abuse.  We 
saw  prisoners  whose  fingers  had  been 
smashed  with  billyclubs  because  they 
asked  to  make  a phonecall.  While  in 
Kosovo,  we  saw  prisoners  who  had  been 
in  jail  for  up  to  twenty  years  for  political 
reasons.” 

Hartsough  said  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues want  to  “deflect  attention  away 
from  us  to  the  deep-seated  problems  of 
oppression  and  violence”  in  this  region. 

“Over  two  million  people  are  living 
under  unjust  conditions,”  he  said,  “And 
most  have  chosen  nonviolence  as  a way 
to  end  their  oppression.” 

Hartsough  said  they  were  ordered  by 
Serb  authorities  to  stay  away  from 
Kosovo  for  three  years. 

“It  is  my  feeling  that  this  whole  region 
could  go  up  in  flames  in  the  next  few 
months,”  Hartsough  concluded.  “The 
time  to  act  is  now.”  (See  p.  104) 

— Anthony  Manousos,  Whitleaf/Whit- 
tier  First  Friends  Meeting 


"Who  Are  We,  And  What  Are  We  Doing  Here?" 


A Visioning  Process  for 
Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting 

Submitted  by  Cynthia  Taylor, 

Salt  Lake  City  Meeting  (IMYM) 

Should  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
have  a vision  or  set  of  priorities,  and 
if  so,  what  should  these  be?  This  was 
the  question  explored  in  a special  called 
meeting  for  visioning  for  IMYM.  Ju- 
nior Young  Friends  and  Senior  Young 
Friends  were  warmly  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent for  the  visioning  process  and  to 
participate.  Cynthia  Taylor  led  a brief 
guided  meditation  for 
letting  go  of  thoughts 
that  may  have  fol- 
lowed us  from  home 
and  work,  in  order  to 
empty  and  rest  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Living 
God.  After  a period  of 
silence,  Chuck  Ros- 
tkowski.  Clerk  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  IMYM  Vision- 
ing, explained  the  background  to  this 
meeting.  Borrowing  from  Martin  Bu- 
ber, who  wrote  in  I and  Thou  that  there 
are  two  vital  questions  for  every  person 
to  answer:  “Who  am  I,  and  what  am  I 
doing  here?”  Chuck  stated  that  these 
are  equally  important  questions  for  all 
Friends’  groups.  As  a member  of  the 
Visioning  Subcommittee  wrote: 
“Visioning  is  not  goal  setting  or  long 
term  planning.  These  things  may  in  fact 
happen  later  on,  but  they  are  the  result 
of  the  visioning  process,  not  the  process 
itself.  In  the  Quaker  sense,  visioning  is 
a spiritual  process  of  letting  go  and 
letting  the  Divine  Light  direct  our 
dreams,  thoughts,  needs,  and  desires  for 
the  future  of  IMYM.” 

The  questions  for  threshing  were  as 
follows: 

• Should  IMYM  have  a vision  or 
compass  to  identify  its  priorities? 

• If  so,  what  should  this  vision  or 
compass  look  like? 

AG  (Salt  Lake,  Moab):  Whatever  our 
vision  is,  I hope  there  will  be  more 


overt  emphasis  on  connecting  with  our 
children  and  youth,  making  them  our  top 
priority. 

GD  (Albuquerque,  LCWG.):  The  un- 
derlying, unanswered  question  I felt  oper- 
ating all  through,  and  even  before  our 
years  as  co-clerks  were  “Do  we  want  to 
be  a real  Yearly  Meeting,  or  do  we  want 
to  be  a Fellowship?”  This  issue  has  never 
really  been  resolved.  We  really  need  clar- 
ity on  this  issue,  to  move  forward  on 
many  of  our  plans  and  projects,  including 
developing  our  Faith  and  Practice. 

TC  (Tempe):  Tempe  began  answering 
the  YM  queries  this  year  by  thinking 
about  our  vision,  what  we  are  and  could 
be:  1.)  an  association  of  monthly  meet- 
ings beyond  the  annual 
gathering.  2.)  an  annual 
gathering,  which  pro- 
vides an  opportunity 
and  time  to  answer  the 
age-old  Quaker  query 
“how  has  Truth  pros- 
pered this  year  among 
our  members?” — a 

deeply  spiritual  process. 
What  is  the  role  of  nurture  and  fellowship 
in  answering  this  question?  3.)  a struc- 
ture that  provides  several  ways  to  give 
each  other  the  learning  and  teaching  that 
we  all  need,  answering  our  hunger  for 
spiritual  growth. 

HW  (Mountain  View):  My  very  first 
time  at  IMYM  I was  stunned  by  the 
power  of  Worship  Sharing.  What  brings 
me  back  is  the  spiritual  aspect.  I always 
come  away  from  yearly  meeting  re- 
freshed. But  I also  know  this,  as  St.  Paul 
said,  “For  I do  not  do  the  good  I want, 
but  I often  do  the  very  thing  I hate” 
(Romans  7,  v.15-19).  So  the  doing  of  the 
good  is  also  a vital  aspect  of  IMYM, 
moving  us  to  do  what  we  can’t  do  as 
individuals  or  as  monthly  meetings — it 
could  be  much  more  good  than  we  can  do 
on  our  own,  and  this  means  more  than 
“spiritual  refreshment.”  This  means  we 
unite  for  social  action. 

PTW  (Mountain  View):  I want  to  share 
a memory  of  a medical  conference  for 
women  that  I attended — toward  the  end 
of  it  we  held  a circle  for  the  mentoring  of 
our  younger,  less  experienced  members. 
We  pledged  to  them  our  encouragement 
(“IMYM  Visioning,  ” continued  on  page  107) 
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(“IMYM  Visioning,  ” continued  from  page  106) 
and  support  for  their  gaining  experience 
and  wisdom.  They  pledged  to  us  respect 
and  support  for  our  aging  and  passing  of 
wisdom.  This  image  is  very  strong  today, 
as  I think  about  IMYM  and  look  right 
here  at  our  Senior  and  Junior  Young 
Friends  in  the  center  of  this  room,  with 
their  elders  all  around  them.  This  could 
be  what  IMYM  does  for  all  of  us,  i.e.,  the 
nurturing,  empowering,  encouraging, 
pledging  support  for  each  other’s  work 
and  witness. 

KH  (Santa  Fe):  When  I think  of  thresh- 
ing, I think  of  letting  go  of  the  chaff, 
shedding  of  the  stuff  that  isn’t  wholesome 
or  nourishing.  That  includes  grudges 
and  old,  bitter  gripes.  We  have  been  will- 
ing to  do  that,  each  year,  because  each 
year  the  annual  gathering  offers  us  ways 
to  grow.  We  know  there  are  people  who 
harbor  old  gripes,  who  are  afraid  to  come 
back,  who  haven’t  let  go  of  their  grudges. 
We  don’t  have  to  define  yearly  meeting 
for  those  who  are  afraid  or  angry.  We  do 
have  to  be  about  being  open  to  the  move- 
ment and  challenges  of  the  Spirit,  and  to 
be  about  loving  one  another  and  growing 
in  our  capacity  to  love,  which  is  what 
Quakers  are  all  about. 

MB  (Pima):  I believe  we  are  spiritual 
beings,  who  live  in  physical  bodies.  We 
need  to  gather  physically  to  remind  each 
other  of  our  essential  nature  as  spiritual 
beings.  My  monthly  meeting  doesn’t 
have  a great  deal  of  clarity  about  IMYM 
except  as  a place  for  children  to  see  and 
learn  the  significance  of  being  part  of 
something  much  larger.  I am  glad  we  are 
here,  and  I want  to  remind  us  that  we  are 
part  of  each  other  even  when  we  aren’t 
“here”  in  the  same  room. 

TK  (Mountain  View):  Friends  Bulletin 
recently  had  an  article  with  a description 
of  IMYM  as  “adolescent.”  If  we  are  still 
in  adolescence,  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
adult  and  maturing,  this  implies  taking 
some  responsibility  for  outcomes  and  re- 
sults of  our  beliefs  and  words,  plus  an 
increasing  consciousness  of  our  goals  and 
objectives.  It  is  important  for  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  these  goals  and  objectives  are 
really  happening?  As  people  mature,  they 
want  to  become  good  stewards  and  ask 
“are  we  taking  responsibility  for  our  ef- 
fectiveness in  mending  the  world?” 

MH  (Boulder):  It  is  important,  I think, 
to  go  back  to  the  basic  question  of 
whether  we  are  a yearly  meeting  or  a 


fellowship?  Fellowship  is  about  wor- 
ship sharing  and  nurturing  and  learning. 
But  how  does  yearly  meeting  equate 
with  “structure”?  One  of  my  goals  in 
life  is  the  shedding  of  complexity,  to 
just  be  present  to  people  and  walk 
among  people  who  understand  who  I 
am,  without  explanation.  This  is  a 
tremendously  freeing  and  refreshing  as- 
pect of  going  to  yearly  meeting,  just 
being  with  others  who  know  each 
other’s  values.  It  helps  me  go  back  into 
the  world  and  be  able  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done.  Boulder  Friends  are  very 
clear  that  we  do  not  want  yearly  meet- 
ing to  focus  so  much  time  and  energy 
on  structural  details  and  “have-to’s.” 
Shouldn’t  we  be  using  the  meeting  an- 
swers to  yearly  meeting  queries  at  this 
point? 

KC  (Santa  Fe):  Based  on  a visioning 
experience  tried  in  my  meeting,  I want 
to  remind  Friends  that  visioning  for  a 
community  must  be  inclusive,  consis- 
tent, and  ongoing.  It  cannot  be  done 
once  and  for  all  time,  or  with  a small 
group  for  the  whole.  We  need  to  do  it 
again  and  again  and  again.  There  is  an 
advantage  to  keeping  complexity  mini- 
mal. But  we  don’t  have  to  create  false 
dichotomies.  The  fiscal  or  physical  side 
and  the  spiritual  side  have  always  been 
aspects  of  yearly  meeting,  ever  since 
George  Fox.  All  the  key  times  of  yearly 
meeting  (worship  sharing,  interest 
groups,  speakers,  workshops  and  busi- 
ness) can  be  both  physical  and  spiritual. 
What  this  means  for  us  is  an  enlarging 
of  our  scope  for  the  Ocean  of  Light  and 
a minimizing  of  what  we  take  in  from 
the  Ocean  of  Darkness. 

CT  (Salt  Lake):  I am  hopeful  that 
Friends  here  will  be  sure  that  their 
Meetings  take  a close  look  at  the  re- 
cently revised  statement  of  purpose  that 
was  written  for  the  Guide  to  Operations 
of  IMYM.  It  could  give  us  guidance 
about  what  the  founders  of  IMYM  were 
thinking  when  they  formed  this  yearly 
meeting.  It  could  also  instruct  us  about 
how  we  once  saw  ourselves,  as  we 
reach  for  our  future. 

BS  (Boulder):  We  are  seekers,  the 
only  religious  group  I know  of  that 
forms  its  beliefs  statements  in  queries, 
rather  than  by  answers.  Thomas  Kelly 
urges  us  to  let  our  action  come  from  the 
center,  look  for  what  we  are  called  to 
do.  I hope  we  don’t  lose  sight  of  that 


awareness. 

JT  (Ft.  Collins):  Being  Spirit-led  is  the 
single  most  important  aspect  of  Quak- 
erism. We  gather  in  the  Spirit  to  seek 
truth  together.  We  don’t  do  it  alone  in  our 
houses  on  Firstday  mornings.  We  sit  to- 
gether in  silence,  listening  for  the  Spirit’s 
message.  We  seek  unity  in  our  under- 
standing of  truth,  and  then  we  proceed  to 
action.  We  need  time  out  to  find  our 
unity  in  the  Spirit;  out  of  that  unity  will 
come  our  vision. 

PL  (Albuquerque)  Our  minutes  reflect 
our  history  and  tell  us  where  we  were  at 
one  point  in  time.  Minutes  do  not  provide 
vision.  Vision  is  reception.  Vision  comes 
from  waiting  and  receiving  God’s  wis- 
dom. It  is  watching  and  hearing  what 
God  will  do  as  the  author  of  life,  how 
God  will  call  on  us.  Communication  is 
essential  for  this  process.  Annual  meet- 
ings are  places  for  us  to  foster  that  yearn- 
ing and  waiting  for  God.  The  Spirit  can 
surprise  you!  In  the  process  of  working 
out  our  vision,  Albuquerque  Meeting  dis- 
covered that  is  not  an  activist  meeting. 
We  come  together  for  renewal  and  regen- 
eration, for  fellowship  and  friendship,  not 
for  activism.  IMYM  may  be  surprised 
by  the  Spirit,  if  we  will  do  the  waiting 
and  receiving.  We  will  be  led  by  genuine 
leadings  of  the  Spirit,  not  by  our  goals 
and  objectives  which  were  created  in  the 
past. 

BD  (Albuquerque):  Listening  this 

morning,  I am  more  aware  that  each  of  us 
speaks  a piece  or  a part  of  the  whole.  We 
speak  out  of  our  personal  and  experiential 
awareness.  For  me,  history  is  a part  of 
that  whole.  We  Quakers  have  a rich  be- 
ginning of  both  SEEKING  and  FIND- 
ING. Early  Friends  attracted  others  be- 
cause of  what  they  found,  which  was 
Truth  learned  in  a free  and  voluntary 
atmosphere.  Not  from  power  held  or  ac- 
cumulated at  the  top,  but  in  the  freedom 
of  power  diffused  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally. This  was  a radical  transformation 
of  both  secular  and  spiritual  life  as  expe- 
rience. And  showed  that  we  need  many 
levels  of  experience — for  example,  we 
have  different  experiences  in  worship 
groups,  monthly  meetings,  regional  meet- 
ings and  yearly  meeting.  William  Penn, 
for  another  example,  was  very  concerned 
about  power  held  too  tightly  at  the  top. 
He  wrote  that  in  concert,  coordination 
and  cooperation,  we  share  power  and 
{“IMYM  Visioning,  ” continued  on  page  108) 
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(“IMYM  Visioning , ” continued  from  page  107) 
responsibility,  completing  our  Quaker  ex- 
periences. Maybe  the  preliminary  ques- 
tion for  us  is  “Is  IMYM  important  in  our 
experience?”  If  not,  no  vision  statement 
can  do  that  for  us. 

NT  (Mountain  View):  I have  been  part 
of  this  yearly  meeting  for  20  years  and 
have  witnessed  the  ongoing  tension  be- 
tween open  fellowship  and  structure, 
which  provides  opportunity  for  all  the 
details  of  many  Friends  gathering  to- 
gether. As  a way  through  this  tension,  I 
want  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  concept 
of  service.  IMYM  provides  service  to  all 
of  us  by  helping  us  to  connect  and  partici- 
pate beyond  ourselves,  for  example 
through  AFSC,  FWCC,  FCNL — sending 
representatives  to  the  larger  Quaker 
world.  These  groups  help  us  to  mature  as 
a Quaker  body,  to  not  withdraw  into  do- 
ing whatever  we  want  to  do.  Rotation  of 
offices  in  the  yearly  meeting  is  another 
way  of  sharing  service,  by  hosting  the 
annual  gathering.  I strongly  encourage 
the  concept  of  service  as  a way  to  look  at 
yearly  meeting.  Rather  than  seeing  struc- 
ture as  a burden,  we  could  see  it  as  a 
framework  for  service. 

TS  (Logan):  I stand  to  appeal  to  the 
“lazy  man’s  guide  to  visioning”:  look  at 
where  we  put  our  time  and  energy!  We 
have  a great  penchant  for  self- 
examination.  Just  look  at  that  schedule  on 
the  wall  (proposed  schedule  for  IMYM 
98),  and  see  the  ways  we  have  succeeded 
in  involving  youth  more  than  ever. 
Friends,  our  fellowship  is  intact!  It  is  not 
broken.  What’s  gone  from  that  schedule? 
Key  blocks  for  reporting  from  the  Quaker 
alphabet  groups.  Our  action  in  the  world 
ebbs  and  flows.  Take  a look  at  where  we 
are  in  focus  on  Joint  Service  Projects — 
the  present  crisis,  to  fund  and  regularize 
the  funding,  speaks  loudly  about  why 
we’re  here,  at  this  point.  Is  it  to  affect  the 
larger  world,  or  to  feed  ourselves?  In  my 
mind,  this  crisis  lets  us  know  we  are  in 
the  process,  again,  of  answering  these 
questions. 

BB  (Mountain  View):  I resonate  with 
everything  that  has  been  said.  However, 
we  have  queries  and  advices — our  corpo- 
rate wisdom — to  guide  minds  and  hearts. 
So  we  both  seek  AND  find!  In  terms  of 
our  history  as  Friends,  in  the  1970’s 
many  quarterly  meetings  shifted  to  re- 
gional, and  lost  sight  of  their  ties  to 
monthly  meetings.  This  began  in  London 


Yearly  Meeting  and  moved  like  a wave 
across  the  world.  This  made  us  all  more 
vulnerable  since  it  represented  a loss  of 
a link  in  the  chain  supporting  the  life  of 
the  Spirit.  What  do  we  really  mean  by 
fellowship?  Is  it  intended  to  cover  the 
social  level  or  the  spiritual  dimension? 
We  keep  going  back  to  the  word  fel- 
lowship; are  we  grasping  at  a meaning 
covered  by  the  word  “koinonia”?  [I.e., 
spiritual  communion,  marked  by  mutual 
sympathy  and  concern,  of  those  who 
share  in  God’s  grace].  We  could  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  like  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  which  takes  in  but  never  gives 
out,  and  thus  the  lake  putrefies  and 
stinks  like  hell.  Is  that  what  we  want  to 
become? 

JT  (Ft.  Collins):  I feel  greatly  in- 
structed this  morning;  this  has  been  a 


“We  Friends  in  IMYM  are 
clearly  Beanites,  and  we  have  a 
lower-archical  view  of  the  world. 
We  see  much  suffering  around  us 
caused  by  hierarchical  models. 
But  from  the  perspective  of  some- 
one who  makes  a living  in  the 
profession  of  environment  and 
behavior,  I want  to  remind  us  all 
that  WHERE  we  meet  has  a 
great  effect  upon  us.” 


real  meeting  for  learning.  We  Friends  in 
IMYM  are  clearly  Beanites,  and  we 
have  a lower-archical  view  of  the 
world.  We  see  much  suffering  around 
us  caused  by  hierarchical  models.  Some 
of  us  know  very  well  that  we  are  all 
having  trouble  getting  people  to  take  on 
Quaker  jobs  and  responsibilities  at 
many  levels.  But  from  the  perspective 
of  someone  who  makes  a living  in  the 
profession  of  environment  and  behav- 
ior, I want  to  remind  us  all  that 
WHERE  we  meet  has  a great  effect 
upon  us.  It  is  essential  to  remember  the 
environment  in  our  thinking  about  how 
we  act — and  I am  making  a specific 
reference  to  Ghost  Ranch,  where  a 
young  Friend  once  said  “This  is  the  real 
world,  and  I have  to  carry  it  back  with 
me  to  the  other  world.”  If  some  place  is 
real  and  vital  to  us,  we  want  to  be  there 
to  drink  in  its  energy  or  vitality.  I’d 


urge  Friends  to  remember  this,  to  open 
ourselves  to  the  environment  more  con- 
sciously, take  off  our  blinders  and  see 
more  of  where  we  are.  It’s  a big  part  of 
who  we  are. 

DW  (Mountain  View):  As  a clerk  of 
Senior  Young  Friends,  I want  to  remind 
Friends  that  IMYM  does  something 
through  us  as  well  as  for  us.  This  effect 
goes  way  beyond  anyone’s  meeting- 
house. I stood  up  to  say  this  because  I 
want  it  to  be  explicit.. ..not  just  implicit. 

TU  (Boulder):  I want  to  remind  Friends 
that  part  of  the  reason  there  was  an  Inter- 
mountain Friends  Fellowship  formed  in 
the  1970’s  was  because  we  had  an  aver- 
sion to  the  excessive  structures  found  at 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Many  important 
human  issues  have  no  answers,  can  be 
discussed  for  generations,  if  not  cen- 
turies. What  was  good  about  the  early 
years  of  Intermountain  Friends  Fellow- 
ship? Enthusiasm,  our  spirit  of  experi- 
menting and  the  spontaneity  at  Ghost 
Ranch  where  the  structure  was  just 
enough  to  provide  a skeleton  for  action, 
as  support  for  things  to  happen  that  we 
still  recall  with  joy. 

RB  (Boulder):  I want  to  read  Boulder 
Meeting’s  ideas  which  emerged  from  its 
January  threshing  session.  It  is  important 
to  share  this  at  this  point  in  this  group: 
“The  format  of  the  annual  gathering 
must  include  more  time  for  fellowship 
and  less  time  in  business  meeting.  Busi- 
ness meeting  should  be  limited  to  provid- 
ing operations  and  structure  for  the  gath- 
ering. Issues  outside  the  operation  of 
yearly  meeting  should  be  removed  from 
business  meeting  agendas.  Boulder 
Friends  are  clear  that  IMYM  sessions 
should  focus  predominately  on  spiritual 
enrichment,  sharing  and  fellowship.  The 
implications  of  this  for  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  business  meeting  are  less  clear 
and  warrant  consideration  by  the  entire 
yearly  meeting.  We  ask  that  Continuing 
Committee  consider  suspending  business 
meeting  entirely  for  one  year  in  order  to 
encourage  dialogue  and  build  consensus. 
The  annual  gathering  would  consist  ex- 
clusively of  worship,  fellowship,  interest 
groups  and  care  of  young  Friends,  with 
threshing  sessions  about  the  purpose,  role 
and  future  of  the  business  meeting. ...We 
recognize  that  this  still  requires  a robust 
organizing  effort  and  much  work  for 
Continuing  Committee.” 
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A strong  memory  of  yearly  meeting 
for  me  is  carrying  around  my  daughter  on 
my  back  20  years  ago  at  Ghost  Ranch. 
The  current  experience  at  Fort  Lewis 
College  is  much  different.  Yet  I am  en- 
couraged by  this  present  focus  on  who  we 
are.  We  all  need  this  focus.  Where  I’ve 
been  guides  where  I am  going.  I need  to 
be  clear  about  what  is  “here”  in  the  pre- 
sent moment,  including  at  IMYM. 

HW  (Mountain  View):  Why  do  com- 
munities exist?  It  is  to  serve,  to  direct,  to 
create?  We  need  to  make  sure  that  our 
failings  don’t  cause  problems  for  others, 
like  for  the  children’s  and  young  Friends’ 
programs.  While  I’m  back  up  on  my  feet, 
I want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Senior 
Young  Friends  who 
have  stayed  the  course 
with  us  this  morning. 

NT(Mountain 
View):  Something  we 
all  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is  this:  “Do  we 
trust  our  committees  to 
do  the  work  and  make 
the  decisions  for  us, 
without  rehashing  the 
details?”  It  is  important 
to  entrust  our  f/Friends 
to  carry  on  business  for 
us  if  we  cannot  be  present. 

RW  (Durango):  IMYM  is  important  to 
me  for  many  ways  it  provides  spiritual 
renewal.  There  is  way  too  much  to  do  in 
life,  for  most  of  us,  and  we  go  there 
hungry  for  spiritual  renewal  beyond  our 
smaller  meetings.  But  the  whole  event 
seems  too  busy  to  Durango  Friends. ..way 
too  busy. 

Let’s  take  the  example  of  Joint  Service 
Projects.  Joining  the  Oversight  Commit- 
tee for  JSP  has  taught  me  lessons  in 
paying  attention  to  history.  We  need  to 
know  our  corporate  history,  but  we  don’t 
do  a good  job  of  learning  or  recalling 
this.  Last  year  there  were  70  new  people 
at  IMYM.  When  I was  Registrar,  there 
were  maybe  30  or  40  new  attenders,  but 
never  70.  That’s  a lot  of  people  to  take 
care  of,  to  make  welcome  and  to  provide 
spiritual  renewal.  Isolation  is  a big  factor 
for  many  of  us.  We  need  intervisitation 
and  traveling  Friends. 

By  suggesting  this,  I am  not  trying  to 
suggest  more  work  and  structure,  but 
looking  for  how  to  connect  us  better 


throughout  the  yearly  meeting.  And  I’m 
concerned  about  how  to  connect  our 
monthly  meetings  better  with  each  other 
and  with  IMYM. 

PH  (Albuquerque):  I have  known  joy 
and  misery  at  yearly  meeting,  yes,  at 
PYM  and  also  at  IMYM.  Usually  that 
feeling  comes  as  a result  of  running  like  a 
fire  engine.  It’s  all  too  hectic!  At  PYM,  it 
was  rare  to  have  spiritual  moments,  usu- 
ally only  in  the  Memorial  Meeting  for 
Worship.  But  IMYM  is  not  quite  that 
bad.  Worship  sharing  is  a pivotal  time  of 
healing  for  many  of  us;  it  should  not  be 
rushed.  It  needs  much  more  time  and 
space  than  we  have  been  allowing  for  it. 

EB  (Flagstaff):  I have  only  been  to 
IMYM  one  time,  so 
I hesitate  to  speak. 
But  I have  experi- 
enced visioning  at 
FGC  Central  Com- 
mittee; it  was  a 
good  process.  Why 
do  we  vision? 
What’s  involved? 
We  vision  because 
we  ask  ourselves  a 
lot  of  questions, 
which  are  the  start 
of  a spiritual  pro- 
cess and  part  of  our 
corporateness.  His- 
torically, this  process  began  with  George 
Fox  asking  Margaret  Fell  “What  canst 
thou  say?”  But  to  answer  that  question, 
we  have  to  get  ‘me’  out  of  the  way  in 
order  to  stand  within  the  holy  divine  pres- 
ence. Everything  we  do  has  to  begin  with 
this  emptying,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  free- 
dom that  other  Friends  here  have  spoken 
about.  But  this  freedom  carries  responsi- 
bility if  we  want  to  repeat  this  experience 
again.  We  have  to  do  this  waiting  and 
emptying. ..waiting  and  emptying.. .again 
and  again.  I hope  Friends  will  remember 
this  about  any  visioning  process.... 

CR  (SLMM):  It  is  time  to  end  this 
process  for  now.  Listening  to  this  has 
been  a rich  experience,  reminding  me  of 
one  of  the  graphics  in  Marge  Abbott’s 
new  book,  A Certain  Kind  of  Perfection. 
Western  Friends  have  formed  totally  in- 
dependent yearly  meetings.  The  figure 
shows  us  that  we  are  not  connected  to 
other  Quaker  bodies.  This  morning  has 
given  me  much  to  ponder.  I hope  Friends 
will  not  forget  it  easily,  but  will  ponder  it 
all  in  their  hearts  and  meetings,  too.  □ 


| MemorildNlinutes| 

Elizabeth  Louise  Walton  Caile 

Elizabeth  Caile  died  February  14, 
1998.  She  was  bom  on  November  3, 
1943,  in  Evanston,  Illinois  to  Harold  and 
Sadie  Walton.  The  family  moved  to 
Boulder  in  1947  and  became  one  of  the 
founding  families  of  Boulder  Meeting. 

Liz  attended  Boulder  schools  and  went 
to  Westtown  Friends  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  High  School.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Colorado.  She  had 
a life-long  love  affair  with  the  mountains 
and  moved  to  the  mountains  west  of 
Boulder  in  1970.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
of  her  life  she  wrote  on  politics,  the 
environment,  and  the  arts  for  the 
Mountain-Ear  newspaper  in  Nederland  as 
well  as  other  publications. 

She  devoted  her  life  to  communicating 
the  value  of  limits  and  responsible  human 
behavior  toward  the  Earth.  She  coordi- 
nated with  local  agencies  to  monitor  land 
use  and  served  as  an  example  to  the 
community  by  practicing  water  conserva- 
tion, obtaining  electric  power  from  the 
wind  and  living  with  less. 

Liz  enjoyed  teaching  skiing,  reading, 
walking  hundred  of  miles  throughout 
Boulder  County,  and  climbing  mountain 
peaks  with  her  father.  She  was  an  active 
participant  in  Rocky  Mountain  Rescue 
and  Mountain  Forum  for  Peace.  Above 
all,  she  was  a devoted  mother,  who  made 
many  sacrifices  to  raise  her  children  in  a 
conscientious  manner,  in  harmony  with 
the  environment. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ralph 
“Skip”  Greene  of  Nederland;  her  father, 
Harold  Walton  of  Boulder,  two  brothers, 
James  and  Daniel  Walton,  and  three  sons, 
William  Harold  Caile,  Benjamin  Lee 
Blaugrund  and  Daniel  James  Blaugrund. 

A memorial  service  celebrating  Liz’s 
life  was  held  in  Nederland.  Remember 
her  by  taking  a walk,  climbing,  skiing  or 
snowshoeing  in  a beautiful  place. □ 

Polly  Brokaw 

Pauline  Louise  Warner  Brokaw  was  a 
person  of  great  character  who  consis- 
tently lived  her  passion  for  social  justice 
and  peace  and  her  love  for  others.  Polly 
was  bom  in  1916  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania to  strict  Methodist  parents.  Her 
family  moved  to  Indiana  when  she  was  a 
young  child.  It  was  there  that  she  married 
her  first  husband,  J.  Harold  Fankhauser. 
Divorced  in  an  era  when  divorce  was 
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uncommon  and  stigmatized,  she  raised 
two  children  on  her  own  and  worked  her 
way  through  college.  During  this  time, 
she  met  and  married  Amos  Brokaw,  who 
was  her  husband  for  the  remaining  48 
years  of  her  life.  Polly  and  Amos  brought 
up  her  two  sons  and  four  of  their  own 
children — David  Fankhauser,  Gordon 
Fankhauser  Starr,  Warner  Brokaw,  Peggy 
Brokaw  Bauckham,  Colleen  Brokaw,  and 
Karin  Brokaw  Hoffman.  In  addition,  the 
Brokaws  were  foster  parents  to  over 
twenty-five  children. 

Before  and  during  the  Korean  war, 
Amos  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  the  draft.  He  and  Polly 
shared  a strong  commitment  to  non- 
cooperation with  the  military.  Polly 
moved  to  Cincinnati  with  her  children  to 
be  near  Amos,  who  was  in  Federal  prison 
in  Ashland,  Kentucky.  Throughout  their 
lives,  Polly  and  Amos  lived  in  voluntary 
simplicity. 

Polly  was  a creative,  energetic  person 
with  an  effervescent  spirit.  Her  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  positive  social  change 
never  flagged  throughout  more  than  40 
years  of  working  for  justice.  She  worked 
for  civil  rights,  interracial  harmony, 
world  peace,  anti-nuclear  causes,  and 
ecological  consciousness.  Some  of  the 
successful  changes  that  she  and  others 
brought  about  were  the  integration  of 
several  public  facilities  and  the  closing  of 
two  life-threatening  nuclear  facilities. 
When  she  wasn’t  raising  children  or 
working  on  world-saving  causes,  she  was 
dancing,  singing,  swimming,  skating  and 
designing  remodeling  projects.  A model 
to  many,  her  lifestyle  demonstrated  her 
sincerity  about  her  values,  and  she  lived 
them  out  in  her  compassion  for  others. 

For  over  a decade,  as  residents  for  the 
Community  Friends  Meeting  in  Cincin- 
nati Polly  and  Amos  provided  hospitality 
and  sanctuary  for  travelers  and  refugees. 
Seven  years  ago  they  moved  to  California 
to  become  residents  for  San  Jose  Friends 
Meeting  and  to  be  closer  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren,  who  reside  here.  Both 
in  Cincinnati  and  San  Jose,  Polly  dedi- 
cated herself  to  bringing  natural  beauty  to 
the  Meeting  grounds.  In  San  Jose,  the 
grounds  were  slowly  and  lovingly  trans- 
formed into  a serene  garden  with  tidy 
walkways,  flowerbeds,  and  carefully 
tended  shrubs  and  lawn,  inhabited  by  shy 
little  bunnies.  The  garden  remains  a part 
of  her  legacy,  a peaceful,  beautiful  place 
which  will  continue  for  years  to  remind 
us  of  her. 

Polly  is  survived  by  Amos,  five  of  her 


children,  and  13  grandchildren.  True  to 
form,  Polly  made  her  death  a contribu- 
tion to  the  world  by  donating  her  brain 
for  Alzheimer’s  research.  She  will  be 
remembered  with  tenderness  by  all  of 
those  whose  lives  she  touched.  □ 

Marie  Ethel  and  Gilbert  Maurice 
Hubbard 

Friends  from  the  Redding  Meeting 
deeply  miss  the  fellowship  of  Marie 
and  Gil  Hubbard.  Marie  always  had 
inspirational  experiences  to  share. 
Marie  and  Gil  were  always  loving, 
thoughtful,  concerned  for  others,  open, 
warm,  and  accepting.  Their  sense  of 
humor  is  fondly  remembered.  Their 
passing  has  left  a tremendous  empty 
space  in  Meeting  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Friends  and  family. 

Marie  Ethel  Tinkler  Hubbard  was 
bom  in  Jerome,  Arizona,  on  May  5, 
1917.  Gilbert  Maurice  Hubbard  was 
bom  in  Campbell,  California,  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1910. 

They  were  married  in  Carson  City, 
Nevada,  on  December  14,  1941.  Gil 
had  been  active  in  union  and  social 
issues.  Their  twin  son  and  daughter 
were  bom  in  Oakland,  California.  Gil 
served  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
II  in  the  South  Pacific,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded.  Gil  lived  graciously 
with  his  disability  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Prior  to  belonging  to  the  Redding 
Meeting,  Marie  and  Gil  were  members 
of  the  Sacramento  Meeti  ng  f or  f ifteen 
years  and  then  the  Olympia,  Washing- 
ton Meeting  for  five  years.  Marie  and 
Gil  transferred  to  the  Redding  Meeting 
on  April  12,  1987. 

Both  were  valued  and  beloved  mem- 
bers of  all  Meetings  to  which  they  be- 
longed. In  Redding  Marie  was  active 
with  Ministry  and  Oversight  and  Peace 
and  Social  Order.  The  Hubbards  were 
involved  with  the  Redding  commu- 
nity’s New  Morning  Peace  Center, 
Homeless  Coalition  and  countless 
world  wide  social  concerns.  As  a resi- 
dent of  a nursing  care  facility  in  his 
later  years,  Gil  enjoyed  mid-week 
Meeting  with  Friends. 

The  Hubbards  are  survived  by  son 
Marvin  Gilbert  Hubbard,  daughters 
Norene  Marie  Carter  and  Bobby  Lom- 
bardi, grandchildren  Jessica  and  An- 
drew Hubbard,  Lucian  Lombardi  and 
Dawn  Klehm;  great  grandchildren 
Damian  and  Daniel  Klohm. 

Friends  felt  the  sadness  and  mourned 
the  deaths  of  Marie  Hubbard  on  Octo- 


ber 29,  1997,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
Gil,  just  two  months  later,  on  December 
27,  1997,  at  the  age  of  87. 


Phillip  E.  Pinney 


Phil  Pinney  was  born  September  6, 
1923,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  to  Agnes 
and  E.  Ralph  Pinney.  He  joined  two  older 
brothers,  James  and  Ralph,  and  the  three 
maintained  close  ties  throughout  their 
lives.  He  was  a conscientious  objector 
during  World  War  II,  and  did  his  Civilian 
Public  Service  in  C.P.S.  Camps  in  Tren- 
ton, North  Dakota,  and  the  Smokey 
Mountain  National  Park,  Tennessee.  He 
did  some  traveling  after,  visiting  inten- 
tional communities. 

When  his  parents  retired,  the  Pinney 
family  fulfilled  a dream  of  working  to- 
gether in  a family  venture.  Phil  and  his 
brother,  Jim,  together  with  their  parents, 
moved  to  the  San  Juan  Islands  to  own  and 
operate  the  Orcas  Hotel  in  the  early 
fifties.  Here,  Phil  met  Sonya  when  she 
was  passing  through  on  vacation  to  Vic- 
toria. Phil  and  Sonya  were  married  in 
Portland  in  1955.  A trip  to  visit  his 
brother,  Ralph,  in  California,  ended  in  a 
four-year  stay  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  It  was  here  they  first  experienced  a 
Friends  Meeting  together,  often  attending 
the  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 

Not  wishing  to  settle  permanently  in 
the  fast-growing  Bay  area,  they  returned 
to  Oregon  in  1960,  with  their  young  fam- 
ily. Here,  a temporary  caretaking  job  on 
the  Clackamas  River  enabled  Phil  to  inte- 
grate his  work  and  family  life,  something 
he  deeply  valued.  Phil  was  an  experi- 
enced gardener  with  a lifelong  love  and 
understanding  of  the  green  world  for 
which  he  cared  throughout  his  life.  His 
last  job,  as  a groundskeeper  at  Rose  Villa 
Retirement  Center,  allowed  him  to  com- 
bine his  love  of  gardening  with  an  appre- 
ciation for  the  lives  of  the  residents.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  be  a friend,  often 
anticipating  their  needs  and  offering  his 
assistance. 

When  Phil  and  Sonya  returned  to  the 
Northwest,  they  first  found  the  A.F.S.C., 
and  then  Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting, 
attending  their  first  meeting  New  Year’s 
Day,  1961.  They  have  been  active  in  the 
community  of  Friends  ever  since.  Phil  is 
appreciated  among  us  for  his  quiet  practi- 
cal way  of  helping,  his  active  social  con- 
cerns, and  his  peaceful  and  open  listening 
manner. 

Phil  Pinney  died  December  1,  1997,  at 
home  with  his  family.  □ 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Quaker  Science  Fiction 
of  Joan  Slonczewski: 

A Retrospective  Review 

[Reviewed  books  are  out  of  print,  but 
used  copies  are  available  through  the 
Internet  at:  http://www.amazon.com/ 

exec/obidos/Author=Slonczewski,Joan/ 
001-9185430-3983538.] 

Still  Forms  on  Foxfire  (1980)  was  my 
introduction  to  Quaker  author  Joan 
Slonczewski.  As  exciting  when  I read  it 
in  1985  as  in  1997,  this  story  is  an  un- 
usual mix  of  science,  belief,  history  and 
emotion.  An  award  winning  science  fic- 
tion writer,  Slonczeski  uses  her  back- 
ground in  molecular  biology  and  physics 
to  create  a believable  set  of  future  chal- 
lenges. She  has  an  ability  to  stretch  us  to 
consider  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  un- 
programmed Friends,  and  to  think  again 
about  human  nature.  In  this  story  Friends 
have  left  planet  Earth — in  a spaceship 
named  the  Plowshare — during  what 
seems  to  be  a final  war  destroying  all 
civilization.  They  find  refuge  on  Fox- 
field,  their  name  for  an  uncharted  planet 
where  new  life  forms  help  them  survive 
and  create  appropriate  technology.  Stay- 
ing open  to  the  Spirit’s  guidance.  Friends 
adapt  to  the  Commensals  while  maintain- 
ing their  ancient  Quaker  worship  and 
decision-making  processes. 

Particularly  amusing  is  the  author’s 
portrayal  of  22nd  century  Friends  Meet- 
ings still  struggling  with  two  20th  century 
issues:  same-sex  marriage;  and  when  the 
children  should  be  present  in  worship,  at 
the  restless  beginning  or  the  gathered 
end.  Feelings,  intuition,  and  mental 
telepathy  are  important  skills  on  Foxfield, 
helping  to  bridge  science  and  religion  and 
maintain  stability  of  life.  When  an  impe- 
rialistic race  from  Earth  eventually  lo- 
cates the  small  colony  of  900  Friends 
and  demands  compliance  with  strict  new 
rules,  Friends  must  rediscover  the  power 
of  non-violent  resistance  and  personal  as 
well  as  corporate  choices  for  gentle  re- 
sponses rather  than  forceful  ones.  Slon- 


czewski describes  a future  in  which 
humans  must  go  on  learning  the  mean- 
ing of  commitment  to  peace  and 
“seeking  the  Light”  well  into  the  future. 
This  is  a refreshing  and  hopeful  story, 
energizing  and  encouraging. 

The  Wall  Around  Eden , another  of 
Slonczeski’ s more  Quakerly  books,  is 
set  in  a rural  Pennsylvania  town,  Gwyn- 
wood,  after  a nuclear  winter  from  a 
global  holocaust.  The  author’s  years  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  (at  Haver- 
ford  and  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges)  and  her 
knowledge  of  science  are  fun  for  read- 
ers who  know  both.  Examining  issues 
of  ecological  damage  and  repair,  the 
author  focuses  on  a few  years  in  the 
lifetime  of  a young  Quaker  woman, 
Isabel  Garcia-Chase,  who  struggles 
with  adolescent  rebellion  and  the 
town’s  passivity  toward  their 
“imprisonment”  by  something  which 
watches  them  carefully  and  holds  them 
in  nurturing  captivity.  The  spiritual,  po- 
litical, social  and  economic  issues  for 
the  townspeople — who  are  Quaker, 
Jewish,  Buddhist,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic — are  manifold  and  complex. 
Isabel  and  her  few  friends  struggle  with 
some  normal  adolescent  questions: 
How  to  find  harmony  in  the  midst  of 
complex  diversity,  including  two  of  life 
forms  from  other  planets  with  horn 
communication  is  nearly  impossible? 
How  to  understand  and  relate  to  God  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  suffering  and 
imbalance?  What  is  the  point  of  stay- 
ing alive  when  everything  looks  so 
bleak  and  hopeless?  But  there  are  also 
some  not-so-normal  issues  for  Isabel 
and  her  friends  to  deal  with:  How  to 
manage  health  care  issues  when  the 
animals  and  people,  including  the  new- 
born children,  are  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  radiation?  How  to  study 
physics,  biology  and  technology  when 
there  are  so  few  students,  teachers  and 
learning  materials?  How  to  repair  ma- 
chines and  radios  when  there  are  no 
sources  for  replacement  parts? 

Slonczweski’s  excellent  writing 
skills,  and  her  capacity  to  develop  char- 
acters we  want  to  meet,  shine  again  in 


this  novel  that  holds  a combination  of 
many  perspectives  and  disciplines.  I es- 
pecially appreciated  the  role  of  the  “plain 
Friends”  in  the  community  who  help  Is- 
abel and  others  to  more  fully  consider  the 
long-term  outcomes  of  impulsive  solu- 
tions. While  the  setting  sounds  grim,  a 
Spirit  of  loving  hope  transcends  the  sor- 
row. Adults  working  with  Young  Friends 
will  find  instruction  in  this  book.  If  you 
like  science  fiction  based  on  real  science, 
don’t  read  any  others  until  you  have  tried 
Joan  Slonczewski’ s tales  of  two  very  un- 
usual Quaker  tomorrows.  □ 


Cynthia  Taylor,  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Friends  Bulletin,  is  still  reading  sci-fi 
in  Ogden,  Utah,  and  will  next  review 
Door  Into  Ocean  (1986)  and  Daughter  of 
Elysium  (1993),  Slonczewski ’s  popular 
stories  of  water  planet  Shora. 

Announcements 

Lighting  Candles  in  the  Dark 

FUM,  FGC  and  the  Quaker  FSU 
(Former  Soviet  Union)  Committee  are 
cooperating  in  the  creation  of  a Russian 
bilingual  edition  of  the  popular  FGC  chil- 
dren’s book,  Lighting  Candles  in  the 
Dark.  After  a group  of  twelve  year  olds 
and  teachers  of  English  in  a local  school 
in  Novgorod,  Russia,  responded  so  favor- 
ably to  many  of  the  stories  in  the  collec- 
tion, it  was  decided  to  provide  a bi- 
lingual edition  for  Russian  classrooms 
where  there  is  a severe  shortage  of  text- 
books. You  can  read  much  more  about 
this  project  and  see  a photo  of  the  Nov- 
gorod children  in  addition  to  some  of  the 
art  work  that  has  been  created  by  youth  in 
Russia,  the  US,  Cuba  and  Britain  plus  a 
few  of  the  stories.  The  address  is: 

http://www.quaker.org/russian.  Or, 
you  can  contact  the  group  at  805/534- 
9597. 

Quaker  Historians  and  Archivists  Con- 
ference — June  19  - 21,  1998  meets 
under  the  care  of  Baltimore  Monthly 

(“ Announcements , ” continued  on  page  112) 


| If  you  would  like  to  review  books,  or  have  a book  that  you’d  like  to  review  for  Friends,  please  contact  the  editor. 

Unsolicited  as  well  as  solicited  reviews  will  be  given  consideration. — Editor. 

\ 
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( “Announcements,  ” continued  from  page  111 ) 

Meeting,  Stony  Run;  includes  sessions  on 
Quakers  in  the  South,  historiography,  va- 
rieties of  “primitive  Quakerism,”  Quaker 
women,  20th  century  Friends,  and 
Quaker  records  at  Haverford  College, 
Swarthmore  College  and  the  National 
Archives. 

More  information  and  registration 
materials  are  available  from 
Ann  W.  Upton, 

Quaker  Collection, 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  PA  19041 
610/896-1161 
fha@haverford.edu 
or  see: 

http://www.haverford.edu/library/fha/ 
fha.html 
(408)  475-8649. 
e-mail:  ame@got.net 

Casa  de  los  Amigos 
Needs  Volunteers 

Casa  de  los  Amigos  needs  volunteers 
to  serve  community  organizations  in  the 
areas  of  youth  work,  preventative  health, 
education,  ecology,  community  action, 
human  rights,  and  women’s  groups.  SPE- 
CIAL SUMMER  PROJECT— 2 months 
service:  4th  July — 29th  August  1998. 
Join  a team  of  8-10  international  volun- 
teers will  serve  individually  or  in  pairs  in 
areas  of  youth  work,  preventative  health, 
education,  ecology,  community  action, 
human  rights,  and  women’s  groups.  The 
cost  is  US  $700  for  the  2 months  (flights 
extra).  SEMINARS — For  those  who 
want  to  travel  but  still  want  to  learn  about 
the  issues  in  Mexican  society  we  offer 
intensive  8 day  service-learning  semi- 
nars. Fee  is  US  $304.00  per  8-day  semi- 
nar, including  accommodation,  most 
meals,  city  transport,  translation,  articles, 
donations,  etc.  GUEST  HOUSE  ASSIS- 
TANTS— The  Casa  has  a team  of  5 vol- 
unteers to  work  on  the  reception  desk  of 
our  international  guest  house.  Volunteers 
serve  3 months  and  receive  bed,  breakfast 
and  small  stipend. 

Please  contact  Robert  Sellick  or  Mar- 
garita Lopez  for  further  information  at 
Service  & Education  Project,  Casa  de  los 
Amigos,  Calle  Ignacio  Mariscal  132., 
Mexico  D.F.  06030,  Mexico.  Tel:  (525) 
705  0646  Fax:  (525)  705  0771. 


( “Kosovo,  ” continued  from  page  104) 

President  Clinton  said  in  Africa  last 
week  that  it  was  a tragedy  that  the 
international  community  did  not  act 
quickly  enough  to  stop  the  massive 
killing  and  genocide  in  Rwanda.  Isn’t 
the  time  to  act  now  in  Kosovo? 

While  we  were  in  prison,  a settlement 
was  reached  to  implement  the  educa- 
tion agreement  which  opens  the  school 
buildings  in  Kosovo  from  the  primary 
level  through  the  university  to  all  stu- 
dents— Albanian  and  Serbian.  The  keys 
to  the  Institute  of  Albanology  were 
handed  to  the  Albanians  on  March  31. 
All  the  buildings  are  to  be  open  to  all 
students  by  June  30.  This  is  a tremen- 
dous victory  for  the  student  nonviolent 
movement!  But  the  Serbian  students 
and  the  Rector  of  the  Serbian  Univer- 
sity have  vowed  not  to  allow  the  Alba- 
nian students  into  the  university. 

There  is  great  danger  of  violence 
ahead.  The  students  in  Kosovo  will  not 
have  national  guard  to  accompany  them 
into  the  schools,  as  happened  in  Little 
Rock  when  four  African  American  stu- 
dents first  went  to  the  Little  Rock  High 
School  back  in  1955.  International  at- 


It  is  with  excitement  that  I antici- 
pate June  17-21  and  our  annual 
gathering.  Whether  you  are  a brand 
new  attender  or  an  old  timer,  I look 
forward  to  sharing  this  time  with 
you  at  Fort  Lewis  College  in  Du- 
rango, Colorado. 

Our  theme  this  year  is:  “Who  is 
the  stranger  in  our  midst?”  We 
hope  to  look  at  this  on  many  levels. 
Some  of  these  include: 

• who  we  are  and  who  we  are  not  as 
Quakers, 

• who  the  friends  are  from  across 
our  borders  who  may  suffer  at  our 
hands, 

• who  the  stranger  is  within  us 
whom  we  may  not  yet  have  ex- 
plored . . . 


tention  and  support  will  be  their  only 
protection.  The  Serbian  government 
needs  to  know  that  the  eyes,  ears  and 
conscience  of  the  international  commu- 
nity are  there  as  the  students  attempt  to 
go  back  to  the  buildings  their  families  tax 
dollars  paid  for. 

The  presence  of  international  journal- 
ists and  human  rights  monitors  is  desper- 
ately needed  in  Kosovo.  Letters  of  out- 
rage need  to  be  sent  to  President  Milose- 
vic. Letters  also  need  to  be  sent  to  our 
government  officials  saying  we  cannot 
stand  by  while  more  slaughter  and  ethnic 
cleansing  of  the  people  of  Kosovo  takes 
place.  This  conflict  needs  an  internation- 
ally mediated  resolution  before  another 
war  rather  than  after.  The  International 
community  needs  to  respond  to  nonvio- 
lent movements,  not  just  to  violence  and 
war. 

PEACEWORKERS 
721  Shrader  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94117  USA 
Phone  and  fax  415-751-0302 
e-mail 

PEACEWORKERS@igc.apc.org 


This  will  happen  through  worship 
sharing,  interest  groups,  our  keynote 
speaker,  and  informal  conversations. 
Opportunities  for  interaction  between 
the  generations  might  allow  us  to 
learn  a little  about  those  “strangers”. 

Our  keynote  speaker  will  be  Marty 
Grundy,  a Friend  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  has  written,  spoken,  and 
lead  workshops  about  who  we  are  as 
Quakers,  our  Quaker  roots  and  deep- 
ening our  relationship  to  God.  She  is 
looking  forward  to  being  with  us  as 
we  struggle  with  our  identity  as  a 
yearly  meeting. 

Your  participation  in  the  annual 
gathering  helps  to  make  our  Yearly 
Meeting  family  feel  whole. 

— Penny  Thron-W eber,  Clerk 


Call  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
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“The  Directory  for  Traveling 
Friends  offers  a unique  opportunity  to  meet 
and  share  with  each  other  the  blessings  and  challenges 
of  our  spiritual  journey.” 

The  new  Directory  offers  a list  of  over  500  Friends  worldwide 
offering  hospitality  to  Friends  and  attenders 


traveling  with  a letter  of  introduction 
from  their  home  meeting.  Consider 
using  the  Directory  as  an  inexpensive 
way  to  travel  to  and  from  the 
Gathering  and  throughout  the  year. 

1995-1999 

Directory  for  Traveling  Friends 

$11.00 


To  order,  call: 

1-300-966-4556 

or  write: 

F GC  Bookstore 

1216  Arch  Street,  2B  f SS3 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107  ILfM 
email:  bookstore  (®fgc.quaker.org 
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Calendar 


Directory  for 
Traveling  Friends 

^ NINTH  EDITION 


• May  15-18.  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service 
Project  with  L.A.  Works. 

• May  29-31.  “Healing  Gender  Hurt.” 
Bringing  both  the  peace  testimony  and 
gender  equality  into  our  spiritual  journey. 
Pat  Daly  and  Steve  Smith.  Ben  Lomond. 

• June  21-28.  “A  Week  for  Friends  in  5th — 
7th  grades.”  Ben  Lomond. 

• June  27-July  4,  1998.  Friends 

General  Conference  Annual  Gathering 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
River  Falls.  This  year’s  theme: 
“Strength  to  Lead,  Faith  to  Follow.” 

• June  17-21,  IMYM  Annual  Session, 

Ft.  Lewis  University,  Durango,  CO. 

• July  16-18,  NPYM  Annual  Session, 

Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  WA. 

• July  27- August  1,  PYM  Annual  Session, 

Mt.  Madonna  Center,  Watsonville,  CA. 


Vital  Statistics 

New  Members/T ransfers 

• Norman  Furlong,  transfer  from  Live 
Oak  Friends  Meeting  (Houston,  TX) 
to  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting. 

• Copper  Gillepsie,  Salt  Lake  City 
Meeting. 

• Nancy  Telos,  Salt  Lake  City  Meeting. 

Deaths 

• G.  Lawrence  Haines,  March  9, 
1908 — February  2,  1998.  Wyoming 
Friends  Meeting. 

• Krista  Boling,  Oct.  13,  1956 — - 
September  13,  1997.  Palo  Alto 
Friends  Meeting. 

• Robert  S.  Vogel,  b.  1917,  died  April 
16,  1998.  Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

• Robert  Bruce  Lucas,  died  January  25, 
1998.  Palo  Alto  Meeting. 


Writing  to  us  in  the  fall  of  1996,  two 
North  Carolina  Friends  said: 


“For  over  the  margins  of  life  comes  a whisper, 
a faint  call,  a premonition  of  richer  living 
which  we  know  we  are  passing  by.  ” 

— Thomas  R.  Kelly,  A Testament  of  Devotion 
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AX  LEAST  once  in  your  life,  take 
the  time  to  step  back  and  look 
seriously  at  your  life’s  path.  Pendle 
Hill’s  unique  blend  of  worship,  work 
and  study  will  help  you  to  listen  to 
the  whisper.  Join  our  resident  pro- 
gram and  explore  your  call  to  richer 
living. 

1-800-742-3150x  137 


WE  are  a Quaker-run  center 
on  23  wooded  acres  near 
Philadelphia.  We  also  offer  confer- 
ences, short  courses  and  sojourns  for 
people  of  all  faiths.  Our  1998-1999 
Resident  Program  catalogue  is  now 
available.  For  more  information 
please  call  or  write: 

PEN 


e-mail:  ekamphsn@aol.com 
fax:  610-566-3679 


Box  FB  • 338  Plush 
Wallingford,  PA 
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Advertisements 


Quaker  Heritage 
Showcase 

Gifts  items  for  personal  use  or 
leadership  recognition,  banquet 
deco,  favors,  mugs,  dolls, 
ceramics,  wood  products, 
and  more. 

FREE  BROCHURE. 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase, 

10711  N Kittatinny,  Tucson, 

AZ  85737. 

1-800-327-2446 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  the 

only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social 
justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the 
health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and 
Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984.  Free 
sample:"^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale, 
MA  01242.  S (413)  445-6309  orB 
http://www.concemedsingles.com 


Friends  House,  a Quaker-spons- 
ored RETIREMENT  COMMUNITY  IN 

Santa  Rosa,  California,  offers  one- 
and  two-bedroom  garden  apartments  or 
more  spacious  three-bedroom,  two-bath 
homes  for  independent  living.  Immediate 
occupancy  may  be  available.  An  assisted- 
living  home,  a skilled  nursing  facility, 
and  adult  day  care  services  are  also  avail- 
able on  campus.  Friends  House  is  situated 
one  hour  north  of  San  Francisco  with 
convenient  access  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
redwood  forests,  cultural  events,  medical 
services,  and  shopping. 

Friends  House, 

684  Benicia  Dr, 

Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409 
(707)  538-0152. 


Position  Available:  Director  of 
Development  for  Friends  House, 

a multi-level  retirement  community.  Suc- 
cessful applicant  will  have  experience  in 
fundraising/public  relations,  deep  under- 
standing of  Quakers  and  Quaker  process, 
excellent  oral/written  communication 
skills,  and  computer  literacy.  To  apply 
send  letter  and  resume  to  Marla  Hastings, 
Executive  Director,  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  California 
95409-3058.  EOE. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


We  are  a fellowship  seeking  to 
enrich  and  expand  our 
spiritual  experience. 

We  seek  to  obey  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit, 
however  named. 

We  meet,  publish,  correspond. 
Inquiries  welcome!  Write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship, 
206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503 
or 

E-mail  rjml@pop.uky.edu 


♦ 
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Costa  Rica  Study  Tour:  ^ 
January  28-February  8,  J 
1999.  Write  Roy  or  Ruth  Stuckey,  ^ 
1182  Hornbeam  Road,  Sabina,  OH  ^ 
45169  or  call  or  fax  (937)  584-  ^ 
2900. 


44444444444444 


Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting 
seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospitable 
Friend  for  two-year  term  beginning 
11/98.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
Service.  Send  for  info,  to  Search  Com- 
mittee, Santa  Fe  MM,  630  Canyon  Rd. 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  (505)  983-7241. 


All  ads  and  paid  informational  newsletters  inserts  must  be  consistent  with  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40  per  word  for  ads. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for  information  sheet  about  prices  for  display  ads 
and  newsletter  inserts.  Deadline:  30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


BINNEY’S  CASTLE  & CATHE- 
DRAL TOURS.  Guided  tours  of 
Britain’s  historical  heritage.  Castles, 
Cathedrals,  Quaker  sites,  Stately  homes, 
Pre-history.  English  Quaker  offers 
guided  historical  tours.  Maximum  of  6 
on  each  tour  ensures  high  degree  of  indi- 
vidual attention.  Travel  byways  as  well 
as  highways.  Time  to  explore  antique 
shops  and  stop  for  tea.  Price  per  person 
per  week  of  $1 130  includes  B&B  accom- 
modation in  a characterful  hotel,  all 
travel  within  the  UK,  expert  guided  tours 
and  all  entry  fees.  Full  details  on 
www.castle-cathedral.com  or  from 
David  Binney,  12  Nursery  Gardens, 
Tring,  HP23  5HZ,  England.  Tel/fax  011 
44  1442  828444,  e-mail 
bcctours@nursery-gardens.demon.co.uk 


Position  open 

Friends  Journal  seeks  a new  editor-manager  to  begin  work  January  1999.  The 
editor-manager  serves  as  CEO  of  Friends  Publishing  Corporation.  S/he  is  responsible 
for  overseeing  all  functions  of  the  organization,  including  management  of  publications, 
finance,  personnel,  technology,  fundraising  and  facilities.  S/he  interprets  Friends 
Journal  and  is  responsive  to  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Salary  range:  $42,000- 
$48,000  plus  benefits.  Applications  including  resume,  letter  of  interest,  and  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  references  are  due  August  14,  1998,  to  Search  Committee, 
Friends  Journal,  1216  Arch  Street,  2 A,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107-2835.  A more 
complete  position  announcement  is  available  on  request  (215-563-8629).  Please  direct 
other  questions  to  Sue  Camell,  search  committee  clerk,  at  410-377-8595.  Active 
screening  of  candidates  will  begin  September  1,  and  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled. 


|Make  friends,  make  music — Friends  Music  Camp,  ages  10-18.  July  5-August  2. 
FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs  OH  45387.  (937)  767-1311. 
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Directory  of  Western  Friends  Meetings 


This  fall  Friends  Bulletin  will  publish  a convenient,  low-cost,  and  easily  accessible  directory  of  the  Meetings, 
Worship  Groups,  and  Quaker  organizations  in  the  three  independent  Yearly  Meetings.  The  Directory  will  be 
disseminated  in  three  ways:  as  an  insert  in  the  magazine,  as  a flyer,  and  on-line.  This  Directory  will  not  only 
facilitate  communications  among  Friends,  it  will  also  make  it  easier  for  non-Friends  to  find  meetings  in  their  area 
through  the  Internet.  The  print  version  of  this  Directory  will  sell  for  around  $.50  per  copy. 

• Meetings  that  have  websites  will  be  linked  to  the  F riends  Bulletin  On-line  Directory  as  well  as  to  www.quaker.org  (the 
most  readily  accessible  Quaker  Internet  connection)  so  that  non-Friends  as  well  as  Friends  will  be  able  to  find  your 
meeting.  The  On-line  Directory  will  be  organized  by  state  as  well  as  by  Yearly  Meeting. 

• Meetings  that  wish  to  have  their  own  web  site  may  contact  the  Editor,  Anthony  Manousos,  for  free  consultation.  The 
Editor  will  make  free  web  space  available  and  set  up  web  sites  for  a modest  fee. 

Please  contact  the  editor  as  soon  as  possible.  To  help  defray  the  expenses  of  new  project,  we  are  asking  each  meeting 
and  worship  group  to  make  a donation  of  $10. 


Inside 
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Call  to  Yearly  Meeting 

• June  17-21:  IMYM,  Ft.  Lewis  University,  Durango,  CO. 

• July  16-18,  NPYM,  Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  WA. 

• July  27- August  1,  PYM,  Mt.  Madonna  Center,  Watsonville,  CA. 

See  p.  112  for  “Call  to  IMYM’s  Annual  Gathering” 


Ann  Stever,  "Western  Friends:  A History  of  Non-Alliance" 

Bruce  Birchard,  "Why  Should  NPYM  Affliate  With  Friends  General 

Conference?" 

Chuck  Fager,  "Why  Western  Friends  Are  Beanites" 

Margaret  Furth.  "Lilies  of  the  Field"  (Poem) 

David  Hartsough,  "Report  from  the  Front  Line  in  Kosovo" 

Friendly  News 

John  Woodman  School  Newsletter 

Cynthia  Taylor,  "Who  Are  We,  And  What  Are  We  Doing  Here?" 
Memorial  Minutes 
Book  Review 
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Themes  for  Future  Issues:  Quaker  Service  (June)  and  "Sharing  Our  Light"  (July) 


